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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOES. 
ANDALUCIA, 
The Cities and Wilds of Andalucia. By the Hon. 
R. Dundas Murray. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Mn. Mornay had traversed Spain before, spoke the 
language, and was every way quite prepared for a 
journey of observation. An educated gentleman, with 
the firmness and courage belonging to his class, the 
exercise of which is not uncalled for in the country 
through which he rambled, he roamed over the ine 
teresting scenery of Andalucia, mixed with every class 
of its inhabitants, and has given us an excellent 
acconnt of his travel. The earlier portion (say for a 
hundred pages) relates so much to beaten tracks, 
that we had begun to fear an enlargement of the 
Albemarle Street Mr. Murray’s Guide-Book, which, 
by the by, coutd hardly need an addition; but as we 
got on, we found abun.lance of novelties, and described 
in an exceedingly attractive style and manner. Even 
the “Towns” furnished their quota, but as the “ Wilds” 
are much less known to us, we shall chiefly at- 
tend to them in our review of the work, The Sierras 
are our favourite ground, and though historical retro- 
spects and Moorish tales and legends often tempt us 
by the road, we must shut onr eyes and ears, and 
plod slong with the present. 

The capabilities of Andalucia for immense improve- 
ment are pressed npon our notice in every quarter. 
Wine-growing, agriculture, mining, commerce, every 
branch of industry and enterprise, are neglected, and 
yet a world’s wealth might be gathered from the field. 
Batancient populous places are almost like sepulchres; 
& huge system of smuggling supersedes legitimate 
trading, and engenders habits of restlessness dnd 
brigandage ; the roads are mule-tracks ; the ventas for 
the accommodation of passengers miserable; the 
toutes often unsafe, not to say dangerous; and where 
there is more of aggregation and civilization, a prone- 
ness to indulge in the fur niente luxury of idleness 
aad the enjoyment of a pleasure-seeking life. There 
are fatigues and privations enow, but hard-working 
seems to be out of the question: the entire population 
are the creatures of circumstances, and with them, 
sufficient for the day is the poor fare, the dance or 
the revel, thereof. 

Of Seville itself, we read :— 

“Her hidalgos saunter through her grass grown 
streets, not with moody brows and disconsolate mien, 
but with an easy indifference to a prospect so familiar, 
and seem regardless of any other thought but the 
plessure of the moment. Give them their paseo, 
tigar, and café, and their happiness is as complete as 
Was that of their ancestors, who rolled through the 
tityin gilded equipages, attended by trains of lackeys, 
and entertained each other in splendour and state. 
The same spirit is observable through all the other 
lasses of society. Every one seems to regard busi- 
Ness a8 a secondary matter in life, and vies with his 
ueighbour in dedicating as little time to its call as he 
Possibly can. The shopkeeper lounges about his 
Shop for a few hours, and then hies him to the 
promenade or to the café to join acircle of loquacious 

nds. The artisan is a close imitator of his 
master, and may be séen strolling about with his com- 
Pinions at hours when labour in other countries is 
most industriously pursued. Thus the whole popula- 
Von of Seville appears always to be on the wing, and 
0 be roving about in the enjoyment of an existence 
% careless as the butterfly’s,” 
gain :— 
“There is something pervading the scenery of this 
the effect of which it is difficult to describe, 
‘xcept by saying that it impresses one as no other 
ed 204.) 





scenery does; a stern, and at the same time a melan- 
choly grandeur, the latter quality predominating, even 
among the vast and fruitful plains you slowly traverse, 
and more especially when winding amid a wilderness 
of tenantless dehesas, or by the sides of lofty sierras. 
At these times there mingled with the impressions of 
awe and sublimity one felt none of those elevating 
thoughts inspired by the contemplation of nature on 
avast scale; on the contrary, the effect was some- 
what repelling, and resembled that produced by gazing 
upon a countenance where an expression of evil 
mingles with noble lineaments.” 

The horrible treatment of prisoners on both sides 
in the civil wars came under the cognizance of the 
author; one of the prisons which he visited is thus 
noticed :— 

“I was far from expecting to see anything re- 
sembling regular uniform on the persons of the 
prisoners, but I confess I was unprepared for the 
rabble-like appearance they presented. Some were 
mere boys of fourteen or fifteen years of age, and 
appeared to have been supplied from that swarm of 
youthful beggary and crime that infests the streets of 
Spanish cities. These were confined in a cell apart 
from the others, and on my approach desisted from 
their squabbles to assume the mendicant’s whine 
and solicit charity. The others had nothing either 


in their bearing or habiliments to denote the soldier. 


As I looked through the iron grating that served as 
door to the galleryin which they were secured, I saw 
what seemed a mob of peasantry of rather more savage 
aspect than usual. 

“Few were without the Valenc’»n manta, their 
cloak by day, and blanket by night; beneath which 
were visible tattered and mnd-stained garments of 
every hue and shape peculiar to the northern@gro- 
vinces. The greater number sat on the floor, sup- 
porting themselves against ‘the walls of the gallery ; 
and in this attitude remained as immoveably fixed as 
if chained to the spot. The most striking feature of 
the scene was the silence that reigned among the 
wretched throng. It rarely happens that the 
national yivacity is depressed, but here it was 
thoroughly quenched, and one and all seemed too 
dispirited to exchange words, or even to look at 
each other. Generally they sat as I have described, 
gazing moodily on the opposite wall, or reclining 
their heads on their knees, either asleep or feigning 
to be so. I had asked and obtained permission to 
enter this den, but my purpose changed during the 
few minutes that I made these observations. Through 
the gratings there poured forth from the interior an 
effluvinm that resembled the breath of the pestilence, 
and of so sickening an effect, that with difficulty I 
retained my position for the short time that I over- 
looked the scene within. The impossibility of in- 
haling such a poisonous atmosphere without ex- 
periencing worse consequences was self-evident ; and 
when I turned away from the spot, it was with pity 
for the wretched beings thus crowded together into a 
narrow compass, and too surely imbibing and com- 
municating the seeds of disease and death. These 
anticipations were unhappily realised not long after- 
wards. A short time after their removal to Cadiz, 
typhus fever of a malignant kind broke out among 
the prisoners, and swept them off by scores. Their 
fate was no doubt connected with the loathsome state 
of the prisons into which they were thrust at the end 
of each journey, but it was not a little accelerated by 
sheer starvation. The only allowance for food sup- 
plied by the authorities was a halfpenny per diem to 
each prisoner, out of which he had to sustain ex- 
istence in the best way he could Generally speaking, 
he purchased with one farthing a crust of bread, and 





with the other a salad; and unless he succeeded in 
begging or stealing an addition, this was all the fare 
upon which he supported the fatigue of a long march. 
From these causes it happened that few survived their 


“journey to Cadiz, for those who did not sink by the 


way were so exhausted and feeble, that on the fever 
breaking out, they were cut off after a few days’ 
illness. 

“ The inhuman treatment of prisoners was a feature 
common to the contending parties in the civil war, 
and it would even seem as if, on certain occasions, 
they vied with each other in inflicting cruelties on all 
who fell into their hands.” 

There is an interesting account of a visit to the 
birth-place of the Pinzons, descendants still remain- 
ing of the comrade of the immortal Columbus, and 
also the convent and port from which he departed on 
his glorious voyage; but, in order to exemplify the 
volumes as we have proposed, we must turn to more 
modern and miscellaneous topics, such as Customs, 
Anecdotes, and Sketches. 

In a village near Aracena,— 

“ When a young man wished to profess himself the 
suitor of some fuir maiden, he proceeds to her resi- 
dence, bearing in his hand the long staff used by the 
mountaineers, called cachiporra, or shortly, porra, 
and announces his presence by a loud knock at the 
door. At the same time, the staff is placed by the 
side of it, and he retires a short distance, previously 
exclaiming, ‘Porra dentro u porra fuera?’ (porra 
within or porra without?) Should the maiden be 
disposed to favour his suit, she approaches and 
removes the staff in-doors; but if adverse, it is 
whirled to the other side of the street: whereupon the 
lover understands his fate, and wends his way back, 
rejected and disconsolate. * . 

“As a proof of the untravelled state of these 
mountain paths, I may mention that, from daybreak 
of the preceding day till the present hour, during 
which time we accomplished fifty miles of our journey, 
we had encountered no one on the way; neither had 
we, except in the villages we traversed, espied a 
human figure. Some idea, therefore, may be formed 
of the eagerness with which my guide flung himself 
upon his new associates, and of the unbroken flow of 
his powers of speech ; which, to compare small things 
with great, resembled the rush of a torrent that, 
having been pent up by some powerful impediment, 
suddenly found egress for its accumulated waters. 
Yhe first inquiries of the trio were respecting their 
places of birth. My guide was from Zalamea, and 
his acquaintances from a village in the neighbour- 
hood; this was enough to open their hearts, and 
cause them to regard each other as brother serranos. 
‘Paysano, said the eldest of the pair, quite de- 
lighted with meeting a countryman, ‘sientese usted 
aqui,’ at the same time spreading a manta on the 
ground and inviting him to a share thereof. The 
young one, again, was not a whit less friendly, though 
in a different style. He communicated several par- 
ticulars respecting his past life, and ended with the 
subject of his future prospects, a question that at the 
moment deeply engaged his thoughts. * ws ? 

“For myself, the principal source of the amuse- 
ment I derived was from the queries put to me re- 
garding Inglaterra: these were generally of such a 
nature as to betray a woful degree of ignorance on 
the part of the speakers. Geographical knowledge, I 
need not say, is at the lowest ebb here, and hence I 
was frequently called upon to rectify the most ludi- 
crous blunders. More than once it was manifest 
that my questioner was puzzled to tell whether 
London was in England or England in London ; and, 
in truth, the words are often used synonymously. On 
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one occasion a priest, who had been in Gibraltar, and 
seen there a regiment of Highlanders in the ‘ garb of 
old Gaul,’ volunteered the information that the ‘ regi- 
ment in petticoats’ was invested with this feminine 
attire as a punishment for having misbehaved on the 
field of battle! * * . 

“It is by no means unusual to find throughout 
Spain families whose ancestors have been natives of 
Great Britain or Ireland. The latter isle can, how- 
ever, boast not only of having transplanted more of 
her children to the soil of Spain than either of the 
sister kingdoms have done, but of having acquired by 
the deeds of her off-shoots a degree of renown to 
which the others cannot aspire. She has been to 
Spain, what Scotland before the Union was to the 
Low Countries and Germany—a source of military 
talent, which, despairing of distinction at home, had 
to seek its field of fame among the distractions of 
foreign countries. In that career it is not surprising 
that the sons of Ireland should have prospered: in a 
land where there is courage, though rather of a 
passive than active kind, their impetuous energy and 
daring could not fail to cut a path to honours; and 
hence the rise of such men as Sarsefield, the O’Don- 
nells, Flinter, and others of lesser note.” 

Threading the streets of Cordova, we are told :— 

‘““* Very narrow is this street,’ said my loquacious 
attendant, stopping short in one through which we 
were passing, aud touching with his hands the walls 
on either side of him; ‘ very narrow, but the calle 
Besa Mozas is worse than this!’ 

‘*¢ Besa Mozas!’ I repeated; ‘ that is a very strange 
name for a street. How did it originate?” 

“*Why, the street is so very, very narrow, that 
two people cannot pass without jostling each cther, 
even if they turn sideways; and therefore it may 
happen, if you meet a seiiorita, that. Here he 
paused, and the rest of his information was conveyed 
by a pantomime descriptive of a figure with its back 
to the wall, but inclining the head forwards and im- 
printing a salute upon an imaginary pair of lips.” 

Of the works of art here, we read :— 

“To return to the Cordovese picture-dealers, 
whom no protestations would convince that I never 
had the remotest intention of purchasing their wares, 
—so much more difficult is it to get rid of a repu- 
tation than to acquire it. One day I received a 
pressing invitation from an inbabitant to view a 
picture in his possession of no ordinary merit. As 
the message ran—I might or might not purchase it, 
but at all events the favour of my company to behold 
this chef-deuvre was particularly requested. I 
went, and was admitted by an elderly female—as 
it subsequently appeared, the sister of the proprietor ; 
and of whom, en passant, I may remark, that her 
hair was worn, as is invariably the custom of Spanish 
elderly ladies, without any attempt to conceal the 
snow with which the winter of life besprinkles it. 
The painting was, to my surprise, something above 
the common run. It was, if I mistake not, the 
production of Antonio Castillo, and represented a 
monk bending in prayer over a corpse that lay at 
his feet: the subject was solemn and saddening, and 
lost none of its gloomy effect from being clothed in 
the sombre colouring of that master. To judge, 
however, from the price affixed by the possessor, its 
worth was extravagantly over-rated; and this error, 
which arose from ignorance more than from any 
other cause, is one that has now become very pre- 
valent in Spain in regard to the value of paintings. 
Whatever might have been the fact in former times, 
when valuable works of art were, from the ignorance 
of the owners, obtained at sums far below their real 

worth, it is not so now; on the contrary, the ten- 
dency is to run into the opposite extreme, and, with 
equal want of knowledge, to demand for third and 
fourth-rate productions such prices as show that the 
possessor, in framing an estimate of their merits, has 
consulted his imagination more than any other 
standard. My curiosity satisfied, I departed. I had, 
however, proceeded only a few paces from the door, 











to me with an air of much mystery. With some 
surprise, I approached, and followed her into a small 
apartment, the door of which, after having looked 
about the ‘patio’ lest any one might be within 
ear-shot, she cautiously closed. In silent wonder 
I bad accompanied her into the room, but when she 
closed and bolted the door, as if under great appre- 
hensions for her own safety, I prepared myself to 
hear some dreadful secret. 

“¢Senor, she whispered, ‘ will you do me a 
favour ?” 

“ Had the speaker been young and fair, I should 
doubtless have given utterance to some rash vow, 
and promised compliance with her unknown behests ; 
but wrinkles and grizzled locks are antidotes to 
sentiment, so, with the caution of my countrymen, 
I answered her question by putting another, and 
requested to know what the favour was. 

“¢T am told that in England you have a liquid 
for dyeing the hair black: could you procure me 
some ?’ 

“It was too bad to be wound up to the highest 
pitch of suspense for so absurd a dénouement as this, 
and at first I could not help feeling rather angry at 
the old lady. However, I informed her that there 
were such things in England, but at the same time 
assured her that they were of a highly deleterious 
nature; that if unskilfully applied, they had the 
effect of colouring the hair sometimes purple or 
green; and, in short, painted their dangers in such 
a style, that she crossed herself as she reflected on 
her rash wish to use them; and at our parting, 
which was as cautiously conducted as that of a 
couple of conspirators, I left her effectually cured of 
her desire to be juvenile.” 

We must leave the sequel till next week. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland 
of Sunnyside. Written by herself. 3 vols. Colburn. 
Tus work presents features of various kinds, praise- 
worthy, neutral, and indifferent ; and, critically viewed, 
changing their character, if considered as belonging 
to what is called Novel. And there is one predomi- 
nating quality, which may by some be deemed a merit, 
and by others a blemish: we allude to the Scottish 
dialect in which it is written, and which if it seem a 
Doric charm to those who understand it, must be a 
drawback to the reader who may gather the sense of 
the author without being able to comprehend the dis- 
tinct meaning of her words. No doubt we have very 
popular publications in this style; and Galt appears 
to have been the model for “ Miss Maitland’s” style 
and manner. But her defect lies in the diffusion of 
Galt. That which in him was terse and concentrated, 
the quaint phrase and pithy apothegm, are here spread 
out and repeated till they lose much of their effect, 
and become prosy and tiresome. And this is felt the 
more on account of their being generally of a moral 
and religious nature—not suited to the Novel genius 
—as a principal ingredient, but to be sparingly intro- 
duced in productions of that kind, to point the in- 
structive lesson, and not to occupy and be the staple 
of the tale. The picture of exemplary devotional life 
and piety among a middle-class in Scotland is the 
writer's main object; and the happiness resulting 
from integrity and virtue is set forth in colours soberly 
glowing. It is only the iteration of the sentiments 
that impairs their force. 

In other respects the story is naturally and well 
told, though the plot, if plot it can be called, is feeble, 
and easily seen through from the beginning. The 
heroine, a child-heiress, who is kept in ignorance of 
her possessions by a worthless father and imperious 
fashionable aunt, is of much precocious intelligence, 
and somewhat extraordinary expression of counte- 
nance, She is educated for some years in the midst 
of a clerical and pious family in a retired part of the 
country, where she imbibes, or rather confirms, the 
purest and most determined resolve to do good 
and eschew evil. Recalled as a young woman to 
the busy world, she exercises these faculties and dis- 
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AL I heard myself called back by the peculiar 
L rae with which Spanish lips are familiar: turning. 
L Now, I beheld the old lady of the house beckoning 






positions, amid trials of no great severity, of which 





she gives accounts in her letters, and which accounis 
are commented upon as we have related. Notwith. 
standing these, there is an unconnected Episode jy 
the second volume, to fill out; and thereabouts yj 
have the following critique upon contempo 
novelists. Grace, the heroine aforesaid, cop. 
fesses that she reads such performances, and goes 
on to say— 

“Furthermore, that the novels are sad rubbish, 
many of them, fashionable, flippant, insipid, chro. 
nicles often of some circle of great people, whos 
country seats lie near each other; who duly go 
town forthe season, and duly return when the seasoy 
is over; intersperse which with one or two fallings 
in love, one or two disappointments, gossiping anj 
scandal without measure, and a few moral essays 
broken into bits, and scattered here and there through 
the three volumes, and you have them in their fal] 
proportions before you. 

“Moreover, many of these books are written ly 
women, yet are they often perfectly unwomanly— 
especially when they become what Claud would call 
subjective, and profess to reveal the inmost hearts of 
these sorely tried love-sick heroines of theirs. I cap 
imagine how you would in your own words ‘think 
shame’ to speak to me, as the young ladies in thes 
books speak to their friends. I will tell you om 
story of this vehement kind. . 

“There are two young ladies—a model girl, one— 
the other a high-spirited, beautiful, uncontrollabk 
person of the Die Vernon class; they are friends, but, 
unawares, both devoted to the same fortunate gentle. 
man. After various adventures on both sides, the 
climax comes by which they discover their rivalship, 
and thereupon follows a fight. The model girl, whose 
attachment is returned, is content to give him up ai 
be broken-hearted, the vehement girl, whose attach- 
ment is not returned, holds by him fast, and the w- 
happy lover, engaged to both, vibrates painfully between 
the two; the denouement, lowever, is accomplished 
by a device not of the newest. The model girl saves 
her rival's life, the heart of the beautiful uncontrollable 
melts, and the curtain falls on her vehement dancing 
at the wedding-ball. 

“What think you of it? Yet that is one of tle 
best of all; and there are floods of smaller romancers 
who tell the same story not so well. And these trials 
they call the discipline—the battle of life. 

“Do you think very embroidery would be greally 
more profitable than this unhealthy occupation?” 

As we are not going to break in upon the narrative 
we shall only add a brief specimen of the Scotch in 
which it is written, and which has nothing to do wil 
the leading string of circumstances. 

“Tt was (the whole is written in the character of 
an oldish maid, of homely manners and unswervilg 
kindness, but, at the same time, of sound observatial 
and the best principles) a fine night, and Mary, a 
sister, and me, took a walk in the gloaming, the 
Minister being busy with his sermon, as it Ws 
drawing to the end of the week. Bell, whom I hare 
before mentioned, as having been once a servant # 
the Manse, the auntie of the boy Robbie, had beea 
married upon a crooked body, who was a shoemske, 
a year or two before that, when they were both of 
discreet years. And as it so happened, that we we 
passing near her door, we heard a sound a @ 
rejoicing, and Mary bade me draw near, that she 
might ask for Bell, seeing there was no saying what 
might have happened. The door was not quite close 
and from within there came a noise of laughing, ® 
of various voices; so Mary tirled lightly with be 
finger, 

“Come in, whaever ye be, cried out Jol 
Whang, opening the door himself and pushing bi 
coul off his blackened brow, (for the body was 4 
swarthy body by nature, as well as being a shot 
maker by trade,) there shall nae mortal pass #! 
door without hearing the sough of our rejoicing; 
blessing of God has come to the house this day: 

“¢T am glad to hear you say so, John, said BY 
sister Mary. ‘Is it a boy or a girl?” ay 

“¢ Preserve us! is’t you, Mrs. Maitland” said! 
body, in an abashed way. ‘ You'll excuse me, 
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Iam so blythe about Bell. It’s a lassie, mem, the 
bonniest, genty, bit thing! But you'll no pass with- 
out coming in to see the wean, and Bell, poor 
woman !’ 

“So we did go in, and who should be in the 
kitchen, but the Dominie, Reuben Reid, and two or 
three young lads, that the body, in the fulness of his 
heart, had wiled in to rejoice with him, and 1 saw 
plain enough that Mysie Telfer, the boy Robbie's 
sister, Who was staying with her auntie for the occa- 
sion, had lifted the bottle off the table, when she saw 
who it was that had come in, but every one there had 
his tumbler before him, the which was but an unwise 
way of making merry on the coming of a new bairn 
into the world. 

“The room within, where Bell was lying, with the 
bit helpless thing beside her, was full of women- folk, 
and of necessity, Mary and me had to taste the 
blythemeat, and put the glass of wine to our lips, 
(for the body, John Whang, was a man of substance 
in his way, and grudged no outlay for the occasion, ) 
for fear we should spoil the bairn’s beauty. After 1 
had spoken to Bell, and looked at the baby, it chanced 
that I sat down upon a seat, close to the door, 
seeing I had in a manner worn out of acquaintance 
with the folk belonging to the parish, who were in 
the room; at least, I did not know them so well as 
Mary, my sister, who was dwelling amongst them, 
and she had divers things to say to them all, asking 
about their bairns, and such like. 

“The door of the room was a little open, and I 
could not but smile within myself at the blytheness 
that was upon the face of the body, John Whang, 
who was just uplifted beyond measure. So the 
maister and him, I could hear, were in an argu- 
ment. 

“‘T’se uphaud it, Dominie, in the face o’ half 
ahunder sessions. What! wad ye hae me to tak’ 
it in as quiet a way as if the bit living cratur was 
ane o’ the bestial, and no a genty human bairn, and 
my ain? It’s because ye’re a prim auld bachelor 
body yoursel, and kenna what itis. But I'll gie ye 
Scripture for't, man, chapter and verse. Mysie, gie 
me down the Book.’ 

“At no hand, Mysie,’ said the Dominie, shaking 
his head in a solemn manner. at which I wondered, 
only I saw that evil thing, the toddy, was working 
upon Reuben also—we are weak folk! ‘ At no hand, 
Mysie. Would you take the Book, John Whang, in 
an irreverent way—and you in no manner as you 
should be? I am surprised that you should not be 
more careful, and me a licentiate of the Kirk!’ 

“<Tt mak’s nae, man!’ cried out John Whang, 
‘you can look at the bit yoursel. Is’t no a wish in 
Jeremiah, that the man suld be hangit, or some sic 
evil thing, that took the word to his faither, as 
Mysie brocht it to me, (ye shall hae a new goun, 
lassie.) that a bairn was born making his heart 
glad. What say ye to that, Dominie? and the 
prophet, if ane micht say sic a thing, was but a 
whinging carle himsel, and had neither wife nor 
wean, A wee different frae my case, that am blessed 
wi’ baith.’ 

“*Haud your profane tongue, John Whang!’ said 
the Dominie. ‘Tt fits na the like of you to be 
animadverting upon the character of a worth, like 
the prophet Jeremiah.’ ” 

We do not kuow if, in the range of society above 
this in Seotland,—we mean such as the clergyman 
and his connexions,—there is the extent of apostolic 
Mnocency and religious observance which is here 
depicted; if general, it must bless the land. With 
tegard to the Free Church division, we have nothing 
to observe: we have merely described the work as it 
s, and leave it to the taste of the public, as a fiction 
intended to illustrate even the worldly advantages of 
firmness of principle and purity of life. 


Hands not Hearts. A Novel. By Janet W. Wil- 
kinson. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Witaovr knowing who Mrs. or Miss Wilkinson may 

: we recognise both intelligence and goodness in 

'S novel. All the sentiments and opinions seem to 

Proceed from a sound understanding and a sensible 








heart. There is strength in the drawing of the prin- 
cipal characters, the incidents are natural, and the 
results just. The two most prominent parts, Ada 
Compton and Edward Eskdale, display the writer’s 
greatest powers; but there is no failure in Sir Thomas 
Eskdale, his sister, the scoundrel Mallington, Mrs. 
Eskdale, Mr. Farquahar, a Scottish merchant, the 
artist Charlton, his wife, Mr. Chaser, a trifler, Mr. 
Foster, a model divine, his sister Maude, Mr. Stan- 
dish, and others, who figure in the early business of 
the story. Their successors, for the dénouement 
comes to a second generation, which is a defect as 
far as concentrated interest is concerned, are also well 
painted, but we do not feel that we can like to have 
the game of life played out by the youngsters, while 
those for whom our curiosity and sympathy were 
awakened in the first instance, are disposed of in the 
grave or laid on the shelf of Age, to await that earthly 
finality. This is, we think, an error in construction, 
though the fair author manages it well, and connects 
the catastrophe impressively with the fates of the 
junior branches. ‘There is a due mixture of the 
virtuous and villanous, of the prosperous and unfor- 
tunate, of the right and the wrong-doing, and of the 
happy and tragical. From this description it may be 
gathered that our quotations must be limited, for we 
never will spoil a tale, and without going at length 
into the narrative we can afford no competent idea of 
the writer’s varied scenes and capacity for making 
them effective. 

Ada Compton is a youthful female of extraordinary 
beauty, a genius and an author, who (from early cir- 
cumstances) looks upon life despitefully. She is 
prettily contrasted with the sweetly simple Mrs. 
Charlton, and the truly amiable Mrs. Eskdale. Ada 
resides with the Charltons, and the lady having shown 
a slight symptom of jealousy, the following occurs :— 

“¢ Listen, Fan,’ he continued, ‘ whilst I tell you a 
story; but you look tired, perhaps you would rather 
go.’ 

“Oh! no, I’m not tired, I like to hear your 
stories ; go on, please,’ and she nestled back into her 
former place. 

“* Once upon a time 

‘“«« There lived a king and a queen,’ interposed Mrs, 
Charlton, 

“¢ Very well, love, continue.’ 

“<«Oh! go on, please, I won't interrupt you again.’ 

“*Once upon a time, when I was a young 
man——’ 

“* Why you are young now, Hugh!’ 

“« Peace, you Echo,’ cried Mr. Charlton, laughing, 
‘I said wien I was young,—surely I know best— 
were you at my christening? If not, what do you 
know about it? When I was a young man I went 
out sketching; coming back at sunset through a 
thick wood,—a real wood, such as the children might 
have perished in,—full of giant trees, spreading their 
arms wide to heaven, nodding their tall heads, and 
whispering and rustling their thick leaves as if they 
were saying their vespers, and were growing tolerably 
drowsy over them to boot. The brushwood, the long 
tangled grass, and the young saplings springing up to 
push the old ones out of the road, made it difficult to 
force my way along, especially as TJ had lost the path. 
All at once I came upon an empty space, where a lot 
of gipsies were boiling their kettles ! 

“« Dark people with long elf-locks,’ burst in Mrs. 
Charlton, ‘and they robbed you, and threatened to 
murder you, and made you take an oath.’ 

“No such thing, on the contrary I sketched their 
figures not their faces, (no doubt they thought it 
better they should not be faithfully recorded,) and 
one old woman told me my fortune—ab ! you are in- 
terested now. ‘Before long,” she said, “ you will 
meet a young lady with whom you will fall in love— 
you will marry her.” ‘‘ Mother,” quoth I, “how 
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shall I know which lady you mean, for there are 
many pretty people, and I am in love regularly six 
times a year ?”’ 

“¢Oh! Hugh! but what did the gipsy say?” 

“« Extending her shrivelled forefinger she uttered 
these solemn words in a hoarse murmur, “ When you 
meet the silliest, little blue-eyed woman in the world, 











behold your wife!” “But, good madam, how am I 
to know she is the silliest woman in the world?” 
“When you see her jealous of her own bosom 
friend ?”’ 

“*Ah! what nonsense, Hugh!’ cried Mrs. Charl- 
ton, impatiently, ‘ there’s not a word of truth in the 
whole thing, you invented it all, and I am not the 
silliest woman in the world, nor am I jealous of Ada, 
not 2 whit,—she is a great deal too clever for you.’ 

“*T believe you are right there,’ returned the artist, 
mysteriously, ‘she is too clever for you too, Fan.’ 

«J hope you are not speaking of me, Mr. Charl- 
ton,’ observed Ada, advanciug from the recess, just in 
time to hear the last sentence. 

““* Well done, Ada, so you imagine that any one 
too clever must mean yourself, said Mr. Charlton, 
recovering himself quickly from a little confusion. 

“*Tt may seem a conceited speech,’ answered Ada 
calmly ; ‘but I am rather above the mock humility 
of appearing to think myself what I am not, in spite 
of all I have had told me for years, in spite also of my 
own conscience.’ 

“** You will say you are handsome next,’ cried Mrs. 
Charlton, with her childish, mocking laugh. 

*« You would not have me call myself plain, would 
you? with that before me,’ and she pointed towards 
along mirror which reflected back to her the full 
beauty of her form and face. ‘Have I eyes to 
appreciate the grandeur of nature, the perfection of 
art, the charms or the defects of my fellow-creatures, 
and are they blind in one instance only? Can I not 
see myself in that polished surface, or in Mr. Charl- 
ton’s picture, and judge myself as I would any other 
passing show? Do I not know that before long both 
will tell a different tale of old age and decay? Small 
happiness have either beauty or talent given to me, 
and so I prize them as little as I do this withered 
flower,’ plucking one from a vase beside her; ‘ but I 
know that I possess them nevertheless !’ 

“ Mr. Charlton was leaning against his easel and 
watching her with a painter's eye, but his arm was 
thrown round his wife, and there was a little in- 
credulity in his manner as he replied, ‘Were it pos- 
sible to barter these gifts, as our fairy tales used to 
fable, would you, as you prize them so little, be con- 
tent to give beauty for ugliness and wealth, or your 
talent for stupidity and contentment ”” 

“A bright smile for an instant lighted up her face, 
but was chased as suddenly by a deeper gloom. 
‘Beauty! beauty has brought me only sorrow, but 
talent, oh! no, I do not think I could bear to relin- 
quish that,—in that lies my power, in that is my hope 
of. , 





“* Of what?” 

“* Of what you will, revenge, if yourlike it, but ’tis 
a bloodthirsty word.’ 

“ « Revenge on whom ?’ 

«On my fate, of course, but what heroics we are 
in to-day!’ 

“Mr, Charlton shook his head. ‘ My wife might 
have answered as shrewdly as you did just now, but 
no woman was ever coherent for any length of time, 
so I forgive you.’” 

We consider this to be a pleasant style of writing ; 
and the close of the dialogue is worthy of it :— 

“J answer your question by another one, most 
lovely reasoner,’ interposed Mr. Charlton. ‘Is it or 
is it not necessary to eat that we may live? and on 
what do geniuses such as you and I depend for bread, 
but on fame, and what is fame but one loud spon- 
taneous blast from a thousand penny trumpets ? Long 
may you groun under the infliction of being lionized, 
long may I have a multitude of snub noses to make 
Grecian, and no-meaning eyes to vivify with expres- 
sion, as I have been doing this day and every day 
lately !’ 

“<Tt is that which galls me,’ exclaimed Ada impa- 
tiently ; ‘the necessity for this slavery, this hankering 
after pounds, shillings, and pence, this selling our 
birthright for a mess of pottage !’ 

“* Probably the necessity is of our own creation, 
Ada, after all. You have yourself, for instance, 
enough to exist upon barely, if you will be content 
with a cottager’s fare, and a cottager’s lot. But you 
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IS 
must have certain luxuries of dress, certain books, 
and appliances perfectly irrelevant tw mere existence, 
therefore you toil, therefore you make your genius 
your draught horse, and plough the heavy soil of care 
unceasingly. Could you be content with poverty P 

‘*¢ Poverty,’ she interrupted him eagerly, ‘ poverty, 
squalid term,—no, no, I cannot be content with misery, 
I feel I was not born to be poor.’ And she drew her- 
self up proudly. i 

“ ¢ Neither was I, if the wish could be father to the 
thought,’ observed the artist smiling. ‘This sort of 
presentiment, by the way, is worth examining. I 
hope ours may not prove like that of an old woman, 
of whom I have heard, who throughout a life of great 
poverty, always averred she would ride in her own 
earriage before she died. Oddly enough her husband 
most unexpectedly inherited a fortune, the old woman 
ordered her carriage instantly, drove out in it once, 
caught cold and died. If your fancy and mine meet 
with no more fortunate fruition, they will be worth 
very little.’ 

“Good people,’ said Mrs. Charlton, ‘I shall bring 
my night-cap in my pocket next time I come here, if 
I hear nothing but such preaching as this; why, this 
is worse than the gipsy story!’ 

“ *Hence away, then, you pertinacious Queen Mab, 
why must you haunt my studio, and perplex my 
labours ;’ he waved his hand with mock majesty, and 
Ada instantly throwing aside her graver mood, laughed 
gaily as she left the room. Mrs. Charlton, however, 
lingered by his side. 

“*¢ Fan,’ whispered he, ‘there goes a rare harvest 
of talent choked by ambition and misanthropy. There 
is a fine sprinkling of vanity too, but she is a magni- 
ficent woman, even in her foibles. Nevertheless, Fan, 
1 am glad the gipsy assigned me the silly little woman, 
with all her folly.’ ” 

We now copy an example of the truthful observa- 
tions scattered over the work :— 

“«Few things are more strange,’ remarked Mr. 
Foster after a pause, ‘than the links, often invisible, 
by which we are all united. How constantly we find, 
on meeting with people we never saw, never heard of 
before, that at some period or other they have acted 
upon our fates indirectly, or at least have been closely 
associated with those who have. We rarely find a 
person who does not know some one with whom we 
are acquainted; and often, as in this instance, the 
coincidences are more striking still.’” 

The lapse of twenty years leads us into vol. 2, and 
the rising race to whom we have alluded, and whose 
doings and whereabouts we cannot say that we find 
so forcible as the earlier portion. In the end 
there is a revival of the first impressions; but we will 
tell no more, because the finale must not be broken 
in upon. Novel readers will, we fancy, relish the 
author from beginning to end. 











SCIENCE OF NATURE. 


Panthea ; or, the Spirit of Nature. By Robert Hunt. 

8vo. Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 
THR author combines a highly poetical imagination 
with a devoted aptitude for the practical pursuits of 
science. We have seldom seen these qualities in 
an individual more thoroughly united, and more 
strongly developed. His work, entitled The Poetry 
of Science, displayed this character, and Panthea 
has advanced and expanded it. It is a brave 
effort to range from the elemental to the universal, 
and from the known to the unknown. Thus, 
whilst there is much of the useful stated, there 
is a great deal of the possible inferred. And who 
would quarrel with wild dreams and limitless aspira- 
tions on such a theme? Not we. As the Duke 
liked to cope with Jacques on such occasions, so do 
we like to cope with writings like this by Mr. Hunt, 
and find them “ full of matter.” 

The framework of the piece is simple enough. 
Lord Altamont, the son of an illustrious house, wavers 
between Christianity and Deism in religion, and exact 
science and visionary theory in philosophy. He is 
lost in doubts, and enthusiastically longing for the 
acquisition of knowledge to satisfy his mind. His 








noble father, and mother, and orthodox tutor, on the 
one hand, would confine him within the bounds of 
the real, the ascertainable, and the credible; and, on 
the other, there is an ecceutric being, Laon, and his 
daughter Altgiva, wrapt up in the mysteries of 
speculation, who lead him, through mesmeric means, 
to a perception of the inmost “ spirit of nature,” un- 
revealed to mortal powers of inquiry. 

To trace the progress of this trial and comparison 
through all their phases, would be to reprint Mr. 
Hunt’s volume; of which, indeed, it is out of our 
power (otherwise) to convey more than a fragmentary 
idea. We can only select a few brief examples of 
salient points. When first brought seriously to 
contemplate the doctrines of Laon and Alltgiva, we 
read :— 

“ ZEltgiva was suddenly silent. She clasped her 
hands upon her bosom, still pressing the water-lily. 
She bowed herself reverentially, and sunk one knee 
slowly tothe ground. ‘ Kneel, Julian,’ she continued, 
‘kneel; the revelation of those heaven-illumined 
eyes, dimning the moon with their lustre, is to be 
received with humility, and met with human adoration. 
Mighty spirit, kindly looking from thy throne of 
waters, permit me to hope that, by this manifestation 
of thine eternal presence to the earth-born, thou art 
pleased to receive the votary we bring thee.’ 

“Julian kneeled not. He stood a picture of 
irresolution, still gazing fixedly on the cataract; but 
evidently without seeing the vision which now 
appeared to absorb the mind of Acltgiva. ‘Julian,’ 
at length she said, ‘ Panthea speaks through me, and 
bids me say,—* To know nature thou must be true 
to nature. To be true to nature thou must live look- 
ing for ever with purest love unto the mighty spirit 
who presides. The love of the sensual must rise 
into the love of the spiritual. On the earth thou 
must cease to be of theearth. Inthe body the purified 
soul must become bodiless; and then the rapture of 
that holy life which is light shall be given thee, and 
mounting the car of mind thou shalt see and know 
the Mystery.’’ 

“The rocks on either side af the valley seemed to 
shout back ‘The Mystery!’ Every tree appeared to 
Julian to ring with ‘The Mystery! And from the 
rush of the cataract to the gurgling of the flowing 
river every sound shaped itself to Julian’s ear, into a 
voice exclaiming ‘ The Mystery!’ ” 

He is thrown into a trance, and is shown the 
creation of the universe :— 

“©The creation of the Earth,’ said Panthea, ‘ or 
the creation of a molecule of dust, requires the same 
exertion of omnipotent power. ‘That which was, is ; 
the past is ever as the present ;—the beginning and 
the end are the same with the eternals. But, mortal, 
now survey the progress of creative power in your 
distant planet !’ 

“ A globe of matter rolled on the thin air. It was 
dark, and covered with heavy masses of vapour 
which tossed in pitchy waves around it. What may 
have been the form of the nucleus Julian could not 
discover. Slowly the disturbed ocean settled into 
comparative tranquillity ; and becoming, by the con- 
densation of its grosser particles, more transparent, 
amass of crystalline matter was seen revolving beneath 
a sphere of water. Mighty forces were there in full 
activity ; but by one power the position of the globe 
in space was determined, and securely chained within 
fixed limits. Gravitation was exerting its control. 

“ As a stream flowing along ten thousand lines, all 
passing through a certain point, Julian saw the power 
of Magnetism at its task; and running across those 
streams, he beheld others no less energetically com- 
pelling matter to conform to their Jaws. By the 
combined impulses of these forces every atom was 
seen to assume a determinate position. These streams 
of power, passing at right angles to each other through 
a fixed point, which varied for every condition of 
matter, but was the same for similar conditions, 
produced the utmost symmetry; and under their 
influences crystalline masses of exceeding beauty were 
developed from the fluid solution. 

““¢ Your magnetism,’ said Panthea, ‘not merely 
keeps the earth’s axis bound within certain limits of 





variation, but its influence settles the place and 
position of every atom of your world.’ 

“ Other attractive forces were seen drawing particle 
to particle ; and all were opposed by the potent agency 
of Heat which power prevented them from approach. 
ing beyond certain limits, which were determined by 
properties not even then clearly discovered by Julian, 
These he saw formed essentivl elements in every 
state of matter.” 

The work of creation proceeds, and light brings 
forth animal existence :— 

“On every spot spontaneous movement now 
appeared ; the waters were stirred by a new power, 
and the surface of the world was agitated by impulses 
of a different character from these which Julian hai 
hitherto seen. Strange creatures swam in the waters; 
curious forms crawled over the dry land, and the air 
was full of winged life; yet Julian saw that, with all 
this fulness, there existed but a few pairs of each 
species. 

“The sun set, and night was upon the planet, 
Its ruling orb rose again, and more complex develop. 
ments appeared; thus day succeeding day was 
presented in the vision, and every morning broke 
upon the mystery of advancing existence ; all creatures 
multiplied among themselves, and new forms of life 
sprang up «mid the mass. ‘Thus from the waters, 
boiling with microscopic life, Julian watched the 
progress of animal existence, until the lion's roar, in 
the pride of his strength, sounded fearfully throngh 
the thick forests, and the gigantic elephant crushed 
the soil of the luxuriant jungle with the weight of 
his tread. 

“¢The days you have seen,’ said Panthea, ‘are 
ages which man cannot count. We know not time 
—time is the division of a period. To the Infinite 
there are no periods; past and present are lost in 
eternity.’ Man finds a bone embedded in a rock;— 
he learns at length that the world on which he lives 
is older than his creation, and he strives to reckon 
the centuries during which the mystery of life may 
have moved upon the earth, but lis arithmetic is at 
fault; the mind of man cannot reckon the ages 
which passed before man was. The God of the earth 
was. before the earth. The Creator of man, in 
pursuing his grand design of framing a creature which 
should be trusted with a soul, so tried and tempered 
matter in every form of existence, that the thing 
which was lives in that which is, and that which 
exists is that which has existed. ‘The earth was 
weighed at its creation, and carefully balanced against 
all other worlds; no grain of dust has been added to 
it—no atom of matter has been removed from it; but 
new forms of life have continually sprung up amid 
the mass. Old things have passed away, and all 
things have become new. It appeared to Julian 
that the first created beings of a new race were 
pregnant with that fulness of life which was to pass 
through the entire family unto the last one who 
perished from the exhaustion of the vital principle. 
The form of life was then changed, and another 
round of existence was run. ‘The conditions of the 
earth determined the characteristics of its inhabitants, 
and every distinct creation was peculiarly adapted, 
by its arrangements in strict obedience to the laws 
of physical force, for its position in the scale of 
being.” 

The ever-occurring enigma rises out of this as ovt 
of every history of the creation. If such were the 
condition of the Earth before Man became 18 
inhabitant, and there was no Death till his fall, upon 
what did all these creatures live? Did they 10 
devour each other from the highest to tle lowest ™ 
the scale? Were there no poisonous plants and 
venomous reptiles till the expulsion from Eden! 
Geology should endeavour to explain these perplexitg 
questions, but geology has been silent. And so¥¢ 
are satisfied to have series after series of monstras 
animals occupying the globe and disappeanng, to the 
period it is fitted to become the abode of hom 
beings, and then we arrive at a climax of contradiction 
which no science can render intelligible. 7 
could not be more puzzled than we are; but we ¥ 
seek refuge in Mr. Hunt's creation of womal, 
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with that conclude our very imperfect sketch of his 
remarkable performance. But first, a little by way 
of preface, of the first man :— 

“Julian surveyed the splendid form of the first 
man with admiration. The perfection of every native 

e was developedin him. Strength and lightness 
appeared united in his muscular frame; but with all 
his external symmetry, he moved as a mere animal; 
and, with his eyes upon the ground, he passed onward 
amid the thousand beauties of his birth-place without 
a single expression of feeling. The birds sang above 
his head in a chorus full of love and native melody— 
he heard no music. The flowers poured forth their 
odours—the incense of pure life offered from earth to 
heaven—they charmed no sense in him. The hues 
of the vegetable world, beautiful in unclouded light, 
and brightened by the spiritual ministry, attracted him 
not. The earth might have been a blank space for 
him. Adam saw but with his sensual eyes—he 
heard but with his mechanical ears. Without a 
thought—knowing not his origin—discovering no 
difference between himself and the animals around 
him,—the parent of the human race passed before 
the eyes of Julian as a melancholy example of a 
soulless man. * - * 

“<The supreme delights of even the celestial 
Hierarchy must be shared to be enjoyed,’ said Panthea. 
‘Solitude would debase an angelic spirit to an in- 
sensate mass. Adam feels a want; but he knows not 
what he requires. A morrow of increased bliss is 
soon to dawn upon him.’ 

“Darkness again surrounded Julian; but soon, 
with a burst of the divinest harmony, a full flood of 
light proclaimed the birth of a new day. 

“Adam slept; and at his side a figure similar to 
his own reposed, veiled by an effulgence of the Divine 
presence. ‘The brightness diffused itself! the pair 
awoke! and man in his strength, and woman in her 
beauty, stood revealed. 

“The sacredness of companionship is united to 
the blessedness of spiritual life. The animal creation 
is brought to its highest state. The perfection of 
the earthly is blended with the dawning light of the 
heavenly, which will eventually blaze in meridian 
splendour, and resolve, by the force of its radiant 
powers, the whole creation into a uniform system of 
brightness and truth. 

.“ Beautiful forms crowded forth from the leaves 

and flowers, and gazed with wonder and delight on 
the sublime creation. Man—but half a spirit, seeing 
not the spiritual throng around him—moved among 
them surveying his kingdom with the native dignity 
of conscious power. Woman—more spiritual than 
man—conscious of some unseen divinities, clung to 
the arm of her mate; and, with a smile of ineffable 
Sweetness, appeared to seek, in the transparent air, 
for those higher intelligences of which she enjoyed a 
dim consciousness. 
_ “Adam looked around on the earth, and saw, in 
its fruits and flowers, and in its moving life, a glorious 
dominion, which he felt was to be ruled by the 
master-passion of love. Eve saw in Adam the united 
beauty of all that is earthly; but the brightness 
and tenuity of the firmament was to her more 
charming than the forms of the surface upon which 
she moved. 

“*Man,’ said Panthea, ‘in his strength will rule 
all things upon the earth, and by his knowledge 
subdue even the elements to his purposes, Alone 
—he would become a demon power in human form. 
Growing in strength, and increasing in pride, he 
would at last— another Lucifer—defy his God. But 
woman, in her earthly weakness, is spiritually potent; 
and her destiny is to control, by the bonds of affection, 
the rude passions of man ; and, following him throngh 
—, Phase of being, to maintain the ascendancy of 
that virtue which is of heaven, over the vice which is 
of the earth, until the final triumph of goodness 
shall be visible in the radiance of the all-involving 
Paraclete.’ 
ee Strangely to Julian did the homage of all created 

ings to the parents of mankind appear. 
hat Every leaf and flower felt the power of their 

Y presence, and tremblingly bowed as they passed 





them by. The loftiest trees bent their heads in 
reverence; and the most ancient lords of the forest 
shook throughout their knotted trunks in the apparent 
consciousness that they grew in the presence of a new 
power. 

“ There was a roar in the forest. A lion and a 
lioness, eager for prey, rushed from its shades, in all 
the nobility of their savage strength; but at the sight 
of the new creation they became powerless, and 
creeping timidly forward crouched, with an imploring 
look, in the path of Adam and Eve. The woman 
smoothed the mane of the lion, while the man 
admiringly patted the forehead of the lioness. The 
noble animals forgot their hunger, and, rising from 
the ground, followed their rulers, expressing by their 
gambols their intense delight. Fierce tigers came 
from the thick woods, and gigantic elephants from 
the wide savannahs. From the mountains flocks of 
wolves poured down; and from their caverns and 
abysses the lowering hyenas came forth; and all, 
subdued *y the power of the undisguised beauty of 
the huma:. form, crowded around the first pair, and 
acknowledged their supremacy amid created things 
by a thousand expressive actions. 

“ The war of races—that law of animal existence 
which makes the life of one dependent upon the 
death of another—was suspended upon the earth. 
The weak and the strong mingled together; and the 
common prey of the predatory tribes walked fearlessly 
by the side of their ravening enemies. The Lion 
and the Lamb gamboled together; and the Tiger and 
the Fawn sported at the feet of Eve. 

“ The birds of the air crowded to the court of man. 
The Eagle and the Dove flew on together in harmony ; 
and the Hawk glided amid flocks of rejoicing songsters, 
making playful whirls and sportive stoops in peace 
amid his common prey. 

“ Every creation became conscious that the advent 
of mind was on the Earth; and under the mysterious 
influence of the eternal soul, beaming from the eyes 
of humanity, the ordinary conditions of existence 
were restrained; and Man and Woman gazed on 
a world of ineffable beauty in the repose of perfect 
peace.” : 

In the arguments of Laon there is a deep tinge of 
Deism, or rather of Pantheism, which is likely to 
bring down some of the religious reviews on the 
head of the author; and they will not be mitigated 
by the occasional attempts to account for miracles 
(such as that of the Fiery Furnace) on chemical or 
other scientific principles. We are bound to add, 
however, that these are sentiments snited to the cha- 
racters, and not the dogmata of the author. 

We have italicised the hypothesis above which does 
not answer our preceding queries ; but we must con- 
elude our task, and cordially recommend the volume 
to the cultivators of intellect of every description. 








MISS PLANCHE’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, 


“Only.” By the Author of a Trap to Catch a 

Sunbeam, Old Jolliffe, &e. Wright. 
THERE may be two meanings to the term Holiday: 
a day of diversion and racket, or a day of amusement 
and instruction. Schoolboys will stand up for the 
former, and spell it Hollo-day ; but quieter little folks 
for the latter, and spell it Holy-day. Not to be too 
rigid either, but to mix the sweet and useful in an 
agreeable manner, and be merry and wise. For 
such “ Only” will be a pleasant volume ; and, though 
not a Trap to catch a Sunbeam, a very sunlight and 
pleasing nook for recreation. 

The moral is more earnestly enforced than in the 
preceding interesting justly-favourite productions from 
the same pen; and is, in great measure, more appli- 
cable to grown-up people in the world than to the 
mere exemplary teaching of the young. For them 
the boy and girl Rawdon are the lessons; but for 
their elders, the previous lives of their father and 
mother, and other characters, possess the spirit and 
influence of the works of more extended and ela- 
borated fiction. In all instances the danger of the 
fatal “Only” is exhibited, and the serious evils 
which emanate from the transgressions in trifles, 








and the want of firmness to act decisively, and with- 
out deviation from the right line of conduct in small 
matters, are conscientiously deduced from the pre- 
mises. The story is cleverly and dramatically con- 
structed; and the actors in it, both high and low, 
naturally drawn. The portion in the humblest ranks 
is indeed so close to reality, that we wonder how the 
young and fair author could depict it so truly. It 
shows how talent can make much out of rare chances 
for limited observation. The sketches of the self- 
indulgent Martin and his scolding wife are, however, 
capital in their way. But we will copy a specimen 
of the tulent to which we allude, from a circle in 
which the writer must be more at home :— 

“We must visit a house not many streets distant, 
and entering its spacious rooms introduce ourselves 
to its inmates. A lady is seated in a low and luxu- 
riously cushioned chair, in a loose dress of the 
clearest muslin, abundantly trimmed with rich lace, 
a square of fine point is tied over her head, pinned 
on with pins of turquoise and diamonds, her hair, 
which is very light, dressed in short full curls; round 
her neck is a broad piece of black velvet fastened by 
a bird with expanded wings, also of turquoise and 
diamonds; a cloak of black lace covers her brilliantly 
fair shoulders, and in her lap is the tiniest spaniel, 
with a broad rose-coloured riband round his throat, 
the colour of which gives the finishing touch to the 
very graceful picture the lady presents. She is chat- 
ting gaily to a fresh arrival, a tall handsome man, 
who appears not only to consider himself so, but to 
be quite aware that that is the received opinion ; 
several persons are grouped about the rooms, as it 
is ‘one of Mrs. Murray Fisher’s ‘ evenings.’ A gentle- 
man is exerting himself vehemently at the piano, so 
much so, that even his long lock of hair is dancing 
on his forehead, and the ingenuity with which be- 
tween the chords he dashes back the intrusive lock, 
is almost as wonderful as the sounds his long fingers 
seem to emit from the keys—the people are sup- 
posed to be listening. 

“* And how are you to-night?’ asked the hand- 
some man of the lady we have described. ‘Oh! 
wretchedly ill with the most horrible cold; I posi- 
tively declare nothing ‘but Mrs. Fisher would have 
brought me out.’ ‘Save the desire to wear that 
most artistic and becoming point.’ ‘How like you! 
no one else would have ventured such an imperti- 
nence,’ replied the lady, looking up in his face with 
the most gracious smile. ‘A truth then I am sure, 
or you would not call it an impertinence, but,’ he 
continued, bending down and speaking in a much 
lower tone, ‘it is equally true that it is most becom- 
ing ; I never saw you look more enchanting.’ The 
lady made no reply to this, but stroking the dog, 
lavished on him a variety of most tender epithets, 
while her companion continued to gaze on her, but 
with a smile which it was well perhaps she saw not. 

“There was a pause, and then the Hon, Herbert 
Lovell—for so was the gentleman called—said, ‘ Do 
you really mean to say that you like coming here, 
Mrs. Fraser?” ‘Of course I do; to-night is rather 
a dull night, but usually the rooms are crammed to 
suffocation, it’s delightful” ‘It must be,’ replied 
Lovell, with another peculiar smile, which Mrs. 
Fraser unheeding, continued, ‘ Oh! I would not miss 
one of dear Mrs. Fisher’s evenings for the world ; 
she gets everybody, such deliciously clever people, 
who positively make one’s head ache with their talent 
—they talk books to such an extent that one goes 
home feeling a perfect fool.’ ‘That must be also 
delightful,’ replied her companion; ‘and do you feel 
equally charmed with the music that gentleman has 
been indulging us with. ‘ Well, to-night I have not 
been attending, but I have heard some excellent music 
liere I assure you, the very best that is to be heard. 
Oh, yon look so incredulous, you quite provoke me; 
I hate you in these severe sarcastic moods; go away 
to the further end of the room, and come back when 
you are good tempered.’ In the same low tone in 
which he had before spoken, Lovell replied, ‘ That is 
too cruel a punishment for the venial offence of find- 
ing Mrs, Fisher's party dull, but perhaps it would 
serve me right for having selfishly usurped its only 
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attraction,’ then slightly bowing, ‘I will go but to 
return, as you have given me permission.’ Again 
she bent her head down to the dog, and caressed 
him; when she looked up, Lovell had moved away to 
the end of the room, where her bright eyes followed 
and rested on him. 

‘One word with you, dear,’ exclaimed a voice be- 
hind Mrs. Fraser; ‘I have scarcely spoken to you, 
love,’ and turning, she found the person addressing 
her was ‘dear Mrs. Fisher’ herself! ‘I so feared 
you would not come, for some one told me you had 
such a fearful cold.’ ‘It is better to-night, and I 
eould not resist coming.’ ‘ Oh, that’s so nice of you 
now! but there’s no one here to-night: that horrid 
Lady Mudderstone has a ball—she always manages 
to have one on my nights, because I don’t ask her 
and her gawky daughters; and all my best men are 
gone there, but come, dear, next Friday, I have seve- 
tal good people coming, and amongst them, whom do 
you think *’” 

And so the tale proceeds through the various 
classes of society in town and country; and at the 
end our youthful readers will discover that whilst 
they have been much entertained, they have also been 
taught valuable truths, which, if attended to, will be 
of value to them as long as they live.* 
maine 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Ir is stated, and, we believe, with probability, that Sir 
Edward Belcher is about to be charged with the com- 
mand of a new expedition to be despatched towards 
the northern regions for the discovery and succour of 
Sir John Franklin and his companions, in the event 
of their having found their way to the westward, as 
conjectured by Sir James Ross. The subject, we 
know, has been discussed with the authorities, but of 
course no specific plan has as yet been determined 
upon. That one ship, at least, should go to the 
Pacific and explore Behring’s Straits, is an obvious 
proceeding ; but what else may be attempted must 
depend upon circumstances, especially as a new idea 
has been suggested, and seems to gain ground with 
persons well informed about the country—namely, 
the possibility of the English expedition having been 
made and detained prisoners by the Esquimaux! 

Mr. Goodsir, the well-known naturalist, has pub- 
lished an interesting letter, giving an account of the 
endeavours of Captain Penny, in the Advice, to pene- 
trate the ice in search of Franklin. The vessel suc- 
ceeded in reaching Navy Board Inlet, Lancaster 
Sound ; and a party were landed on one of the Wol- 
laston islands. No trace of the missing ships was 
seen, and the writer confines himself to some curious 
notices of the animal life and habits observed in these 
high and frozen latitudes. 

A summary of the proceedings of Sir John Richard- 
son has also been communicated to the newspapers, 
and we are obliged to our contemporary, the Sun, for 
a copy thereof, from which we select the leading 
matter. Sir John’s narrative sets out with the pre- 
paratory steps taken by Chief Trader Bell, of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, to establish himself with 
the twenty seamen and sappers and miners from 
England, and sixteen Canadian voyageurs, their boats, 
batteaux, stores, provisions, &c., on the northern 
coast of America; and his own journey, together with 
Mr. Rae, to join this advanced force. After encounter- 
ing considerable difficulties, the account goes on :— 

“On the 15th of July, having reached the last 
postage on Slave River, three boats were arranged 
for the sea voyage, with full loads of pemican and 
able crews, consisting in the aggregate of eighteen 
men. Mr. Rae and I embarked in them to proceed 
with all speed to the mouth of the Mackenzie, leay- 
ing Mr. Bell with the remainder of the party and two 
boats containing the stores for winter use, with direc- 
tions to make the best of his way to Great Bear Lake, 
to establish a fishery et its west end, near the site of 
Fort Franklin, for the convenience of the sea party, 

* We have just received a copy of the Sixth edition of the 


“ Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” and so we find our opinion of 
it was quite right, and that it has been as Taking as we 








in the event of its having to return up the Mackenzie; 
and lastly, having traversed the lake to its northern 
extremity, to erect dwelling-houses and storehouses 
near the influx of Dease river, and to carry on fisheries 
at such suitable places as he should discover in the 
neighbourhood. He was also instructed to dispatch 
James Hope (a Cree Indian, belonging to his party, 
who had been formerly employed in the expedition, 
under Messrs. Dease and Simpson, and knew the 
country well), together with a native hunter of the 
district, to the banks of the Coppermine, in the 
beginning of September, there to hunt till the 20th 
of the month, and look out diligently for the arrival 
of the boats. 

“On my way to the sea, I landed three bags of 
pemican at Fort Good Hope, the lowest of the Com- 
pany’s posts on the Mackenzie, for the use of any 
party from Sir James Ross’s ships, or from the Plover, 
which might reach that establishment ; and I likewise 
deposited one case of the same article, with several 
memoranda and letters, at Point Separation, which 
forms the apex of the delta of the Mackenzie, mark- 
ing the locality in the manner agreed upon. 

“We reached the sea on the 4th of August, and 
had an interview with about 300 Esquimaux, who 
were collected to meet us, having been apprised of 
our coming by signal fires lighted by their hunting 
parties on the hills skirting the river. The distance 
from Point Encounter, where we met this party, to 
the mouth of the Coppermine river, including the 
larger inflexions of the coast line, is upwards of 800 
miles ; and as we had almost constantly head winds, 
we rowed along near the shore, landing at least twice 
a day to cook, occasionally to hunt, for the most part 
at night to sleep on shore, and often to look out from 
the high capes. Our communications with parties of 
Esquimaux, assembled on the headlands to hunt 
whales, or scattered in parties of two or three along 
the coast in pursuit of reindeer and waterfowl, were 
frequent. They came off to us with confidence, and 
through the medium of our excellent Esquimaux, 
Albert, who spoke good English, we were able to 
converse with them readily. They invariably told us 
that no ships had passed, and were rejoiced to learn 
by our inquiries that there was a prospect of their 
seeing more white men on their shores. Up to Cape 
Bathurst, or for about one-third of the distance be- 
tween the Mackenzie and Coppermine, the Esquimaux 
informed us that for six weeks of summer, or as they 
expressed it, for the greater part of two moons, during 
which they were chiefly occupied in the pursuit of 
whales, they never saw any ice. 

“We found an Esquimaux family encamped on 
the extremity of Cape Bathurst, but as near to that 
place as we could effect a landing without observation, 
we erected a signal -post and buried a case of pemican ; 
and we made a similar deposit, marked by a pile of 
painted stones on the extremity of Cape Parry. 

“ After rounding the latter Cape, we observed, for 
the first time on the voyage, flows of drift ice, which 
became more numerous as we approached Dolphin 
and Union Strait; and in this part of the coast we 
saw no Esquimaux, though we found a few recent 
traces of their hunting parties. 

“ On the 22nd of August we had a strong gale of 
westerly wind, before which we ran under sail for 
some hours, but it speedily augmented to a violent 
storm, and we were compelled to provide for the 
safety of the boats by running among the ice, loosely 
packed on Point Cockburn. During the night, much 
ice drifted past, and in the morning we found our- 
selves hemmed in by dense packs, extending as far as 
the eye could reach. Up to this time the weather 
had been of the usual summer temperature of that 
region, but it now became very cold, and we had 
continual frosts, with frequent snow-storms, during 
the remainder of our stay on the coast. We suc- 


ceeded, with much labour, in making our way to a 
bay between Capes Hearne and Kendall, by the end 
of the month. The ground was covered with snow, 
no open water was visible from the highest capes, 
and the winter appeared to have set in with rigour. 
I found myself, therefore, reluctantly compelled to 
abandon the boats, and to prosecute the journey to our 








winter residence on Great Bear Lake, by land. The 
pemican and anmunition were carefully concealed for 
future use, the boats were hauled up on the beach, and 
the party directed to prepare for the march. 

““We set out on the 3rd of September, and on the 
following day came to an encampment of Esquimany, 
They cheerfully ferried us across the mouth of 
wide river, which I named the Rae. We afterwards 
crossed the Richardson in Lieut, Halkett’s boat, and 
following the line of the Coppermine, and of jts 
tributary, the Kendall, we gained a branch of Dease’s 
River; and on the thirteenth day reached our destined 
quarters at Fort Confidence. Our march through 
half-frozen swamps, or over hills covered with snow, 
was necessarily toilsome; but by keeping as much 
as possible in the river valleys, we lad to pass 
only one night without firing, for the purposes of 
cookery. 

“In the voyage between the Mackenzie and Copper. 
mine, I carefully executed their Lordships’ instruc. 
tions with respect to the examination of the coast 
line, and became fully convinced that no ships had 
passed within view of the main land. It is, indeed, 
nearly impossible that they could have done so un- 
observed by some of the numerous parties of Esqui- 
maux on the look-out for whales. We were, more- 
over, informed by the Esquimaux of Back’s Inlet, 
that the ice had been pressing on their shore nearly 
the whole summer, and its closely-packed condition 
when we left it, on the 4th of September, made it 
highly improbable that it would open for ship navi- 
gation later in the season. 

“TI regretted extremely that the state of the ice 
prevented me from crossing to Wollaston land, and 
thus completing in one season the whole sclieme of 
their Lordships’ instructions. The opening between 
Wollaston and Victoria lands has always appeared to 
me to possess great interest, for through it the flood 
tide evidently sets into Coronation Gulf, diverging to 
the westward by the Dolphin and Union Strait, and 
to the eastward round Cape Alexander. By the fifth 
clause of Sir John Franklin’s instructions, he is 
directed to steer south-westward from Cape Walker, 
which would lead him nearly in the direction of the 
Strait in question. If Sir John found Barrow’ 
Strait as open as when Sir Edward Parry passed 
it on four previous occasions, I am convinced that 
(complying as exactly as he could with his in- 
structions, and without looking into Wellington 
Sound, or other openings either to the south or north 
of Barrow’s Strait) he pushed directly west to Cape 
Walker, and from thence south-westwards. If so, 
the ships were probably shut up in some of the 
passages between Victoria, Banks, and Wollastou's 
lands. This opinion, which I advocated in my 
former communications, is rather strengthened: by 
the laborious journeys of Sir James Ross having dis 
closed no traces of the missing ships. 

“ Being apprehensive that the boats I left on the 
coast would be broken up by the Esquimaux, and 
being, moreover, of opinion that the examination of 
the opening in question might be safely and efi- 
ciently performed in the only remaining boat I had 
fit for transport from Bear Lake to the Copper 
mine, I determined to entrust this important service 
to Mr. Rae, who volunteered, and whose ability and 
zeal in the cause I cannot too highly commend. He 
selected an excellent crew, all of them experienced 
voyageurs, and capable of finding their way back to 
Bear Lake without guides, should any unforeseel 
accident deprive them of their leader. In the month 
of March (1849) a sufficient supply of pemican and 
other necessary stores, with the equipments of the 

boat, were transported over the snow on dog sledges, 
to a navigable part of the Kendall river, and left 
there under the charge of two men. As soon as the 
Dease broke up in June, Mr. Rae would follow with 
the boat, the rest of the crew and a party of Indian 
hunters, and would descend the Coppermine rivet 
about the middle of July, at which time the sea gene 
rally begins to break up. He would then, as soon # 
possible, cross from Cape Krusenstern to Wollaston 
land, and endeavonr to penetrate to the northward, 





erecting signal columns and making deposits 
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conspicuous headlands, and especially on the north 
shore of Banks's Jand, should he be fortunate enough 
to attain that coast. He was further instructed not 
to hazard the safety of his party by remaining too 
long on the north side of Dolphin and Union Strait, 
and to be guided in his movemeuts by the season, 
the state of the ice, and such intelligence as he might 
obtain from the Esquimaux. He was, moreover, di- 
rected to report his proceedings to their Lordships 
immediately on his return, and should his despatches 
experience no delay on the route, they may be expected 
in England in April or May next. He was also re- 
quested to engage one or more families of Indian 
hunters to pass the summer of 1850 on the banks of 
the Coppermine River, to be ready to assist any party 
that may direct their course that way. 

“ With respect to the recommendation of additional 
measures in furtherance of the humane views of their 
Lordships, it is necessary to take into account the 
time for which the discovery ships were provisioned, 
Deer migrate over the ice in the spring from the 
main shore to Victoria and Wollaston lands, in large 
herds, and return in the autumn. These lands are 
also the breeding places of vast flocks of snow geese ; 
so that with ordinary skill in hunting, a large supply 
of food might be procured on their shores in the 
months of June, July, and August. Seals are also 
numerous in those seas, and are easily shot, their 
curiosity rendering them a ready prey to a boat party. 
In these ways, and by fishing, the stock of provisions 
might be greatly augmented. And we have the recent 
example of Mr. Rae, who passed a severe winter on 
the very barren shores of Repulse Bay, with no other 
fuel than the withered tufts of a herbaceous andro- 
meda, and maintained a numerous party on the spoils 
of the chase alone for a whole year. Such instances 
forbid us to lose hope. Should Sir John Franklin’s 
provisions become so far reduced as to be inadequate 
to a winter's consumption, it is not likely that he 
would remain longer by his ships, but rather that in 
one body, or in several, the officers and crews, with 
boats cut down so as to be light enough to drag over 
the ice, or built expressly for that purpose, would 
endeavour to make their way eastward to Lancaster 
Sound, or southwards to the main land, according to 
the longitude in which the ships were arrested. I 
would here beg leave to suggest that the Hudson's 
Bay Company be anthorized and requested to promise 
liberal rewards to Indians and Esquimaux who may 
relieve white men entering their lands. The Russian 
Fur Company have a post on the Yucon or Colville, 
which falls into the Arctic Sea about midway between 
the Mackenzie and Behring’s Straits, and through 
their officers similar offers might be made to the 
western Esquimanx.” 





ARTESIAN WELLS IN LONDON. 
Ox Monday evening Dr. Buckland delivered a lecture 
on this important subject at the Rooms of the In- 
stitute of British Architects, and was attended by a 
humerous and distinguished audience. It was, as 
had been proved by the events of the last six months, 
a question of life or death to thousands and tens of 
thousands in this great metropolis, whether they 
should have the means of obtaining an abundant 
supply of fresh water. It was, unfortunately, too no- 
torious that the supply of water was at the present 
time awfully defective, and the last month had been 
fertile in schemes of various kinds for supplying that 
defect. It had been asserted that sufficient water 
might be obtained in this metropolis, by Artesian 
wells, to afford an ample supply to ten such cities as 
London; but he would venture to affirm, that though 
there were from 250 to 300 so-called Artesian wells 
in the metropolis, there was not one real Artesian 
well within three miles of St. Paul’s. An Artesian 
well was a well that was always overflowing, either 
from its natural source or from an artificial tube ; and 
when the overflowing ceased it was no longer an 
Artesian well. Twenty or thirty years ago there 
were many Artesian wells in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis—namely, in the gardens of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, in the gardens of the Bishop of 
London at Fulham, and in Brentford and its vicinity ; 





but the wells which were now made by boring through 
the London clay were merely common wells, He had 
heard it said that Artesian wells might be made in 
any part of London, because there was a supply of 
water which would rise of its own accord; but he 
could state, with regard to the water obtained to sup- 
ply the fountains in Trafalgar-square, that it did not 
rise within forty feet of the surface. It was pumped 
up by means of a steam-engine, and the requisite 
supply of water could be obtained at a much less cost 
from the Chelsea waterworks. Indeed, the same water 
was pumped up over and over again. No less than 
18,000/. had been spent upon an Artesian well which 
had been made on Southampton Common, but the 
water never had risen within eighty feet of the sur- 
face, and never would rise any higher. The supply 
of water formerly obtained from the so-called Artesian 
wells in London had been greatly diminished by the 
sinking of new wells. Many of the Jarge brewers in 
the metropolis who obtained water from these wells 
had been greatly inconvenienced by the failure of the 
supply; and he had received a letter from a gentleman 
connected with abrewer’s establishment stating that the 
water in their well was now 188 feet below the surface, 
while a short time ago it used to rise to within 9 feet. 
There were, as he had said, more than 250 Artesian 
wells, falsely so called, in London, one-half of which 
had broken down; and those from which water was 
obtained were only kept in action at an enormous 
expense. The average depth at which water could 
now be obtained from so-called Artesian wells in 
London was 60 feet below the Trinity-house water- 
mark; and he believed that in 20 or 25 years more, 
water could not be obtained at a less depth than 120 
feet. The rev. Doctor proceeded to inquire by what 
means a sufficient supply of water could be obtained 
for the inhabitants of the metropolis? He considered 
that an ample supply might be obtained from the 
Thames in the neighbourhood of Henley, after that 
river had been fed by the Loddon, the Kennett, and 
other tributary streams. The water might be con- 
veyed to London by an open aqueduct of sufficient 
depth, parallel with the Great Western Railway; and, 
as it would have a fall of three feet, it would flow 
without the aid of any engineering works, and might 
be brought to a reservoir in a valley north of Pad- 
dington. It would there be at a level of 105 feet 
above high-water mark, and at that level two-thirds of 
the inhabitants of London might, by means of an 
engine, be supplied with water at high pressure. The 
rev. gentleman concluded by saying that, upon careful 
consideration, this plan appeared to him the most 
feasible that lad yet been suggested for affording to 
all the inhabitants of this metropolis an abundant 
supply of pure water. 

Mr. Tite had not been aware, before he heard it 
from the rev. Dean, that an Artesian well was one 
that was constantly overflowing, but of this there 
could be no doubt—-that what were called Artesian 
wells required frequent deepening, and were a source 
of constant expense. He sincerely hoped that the 
Government would take up this question. It ought 
to be looked upon as a national question ; for a large 
city like this, containing so immense a population, 
ought not to be left dependent for the supply of so 
important and necessary an article as water upon 
private companies or individual speculators. 

Mr. R. Stephenson expressed some doubts as to 
the practicability of the plan suggested. He thought 
that a measure which might tend to obstruct the navi- 
gation of so important a river as the Thames should 
not be decided upon without most careful considera- 
tion; but the obstruction of the waters of the tribu- 
tary streams would not be open to the same objection. 
He quite agreed with the rev. Doctor that it could not 
be expected that anything like an adequate supply of 
water could be provided for the metropolis from 
Artesian wells, 

Mr. Homersham thought that a sufficient quantity 
of water might be obtained from the chalk basin 
around Watford. 

Mr. Dickenson had had a good deal of experience 
with regard to Artesian wells in the valley of the 
Coln. He had bored wells in four different places to 





a considerable depth, and in none of them did he find 
the water rise to the surface, although it rose some- 
what above the level of adjacent springs. 

A vote of thanks to Dr. Buckland was unanimously 
carried, and the rev. Doctor, having briefly acknow- 
ledged the compliment, the proceedings terminated. 








THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Tue friends of botanical science will be rejoiced to 
learn that Mr. Robert Browne has (at length) con- 
sented to be put in nomination for the Presidency of 
the Linnean Society, in the room of the late Bishop 
of Norwich. The high and universal reputation of 
Mr. Browne has caused him to be frequently invited 
to assume this honourable station, but till now he 
has constantly declined it. Being placed at the head 
of botany in England will, however, redound no less 
to the advantage of the body which elects him, than 
to the benefit of the science at home and abroad. 





INSANITY FROM CHLOROFORM. 

At a recent meeting of the Westminster Medical 
Society, Dr. John Webster related the histories 
of three cases of insanity after the use of chloro- 
form, during labour, which had come under his 
cognizance. In the first case, the patient continued 
three days after her delivery in an incoherent, ram- 
bling condition, and then became perfectly maniacal, 
and so furious as to require coercion. She was removed 
some time after to a lunatic asylum, where she re- 
mained twelve months, and she has now recovered 
her reason. The second patient never recovered 
from the effects of the chloroform administered, and 
soon became completely insane, in which state she 
continued many months. In the third instance, the 
cerebral disturbance never ceased entirely after the 
exhibition of the chloroform. She could not sleep at 
night for along time ; and often said she felt as if in the 
presence of a madman who was going to murder her. 
Three weeks subsequently, she seemed almost com- 
pletely maniacal, exhibiting much mental excitement, 
laughing frequently, and expressed strong desire to 
sing, and other extraordinary feelings; conducted 
herself like a child, and lost her memory, in which 
state she continued five months. Instantaneous 
death and loss of reason are two of the consequences 
now ascertained to result, in some cases, from the 
immediate noxious influence of this potent agent. 
Stupefaction during labour is the sole benefit derived 
from the use of chloroform. 





PRESERVED MILK. 
THE process proposed by M. Delignae for the pre- 
servation of milk, and which has been pronounced 
perfect by the Paris Academy, is to mix with good 
milk a certain quantity of sugar, and then subject it 
to evaporation, at a temperature below 100° centi- 
grade, by continued agitation. When reduced to 
two-tenths, the thickened liquid is to be put into a 
tin box, hermetically sealed, and treated by the “ pro- 
cess of Appert.” 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CAMBRIDGE, November 10.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Bachelor of Divinity.—Rev. R. A. F. Barrett, M.A., King’s 
College. 

Masters of Arts.—J. 8. Coles, formerly of Emmanuel 
College; C. F. 8. Money, Corpus Christi College ; W. A. 
Stevenson, Queen’s College. 

Bachelors tn the Civil Law —Rev. W. H. Pinnock, Corpus 
Christi College ; M. Prendergast, Trinity Hall. 

Bachelor of Arts.—B. L. Egerton, Trinity College. 


NINEVEH, 
WE are happy to be again in a position to gratify our 
readers with some news, scanty though they be, from 
the seat of the Assyrian discoveries, taken from 
several letters, with a sight of which we have been 
favoured through the kindness of a literary friend, 
and among which there was one, the most recent of 
all, from Mr. Layard himself, From this interesting 
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correspondence, we learn that that enterprising tra- 
veller is arrived at the scene of his former haunts, 
and is about to set to work as well as the small sums 
at his disposal will admit. Mr. Layard arrived at 
Mossool on the last day of September, and is now 
only suspending his operations until he shall have 
collected some of the experienced workmen from the 
mountain and desert, whom he trained during his first 
excavations, in order to enable him to begin vigorously, 
and with a better prospect of ultimate success. That 
success will attend the labours of our Assyrian tra- 
veller, none who have seen the results of operations 
begun fam parvo initio can for a moment doubt ; the 
specimens his enterprise has already given us sre 
sufficient earnest of his earnestness, and that earnest- 
ness a sufficient earnest of his success. 

Mr. Layard expresses a hope that he will fall in 
with Colonel Williams, whose interesting voyage 
down the Euphrates our readers will remember was 
described some time ago in the Literary Gazette ; 
and it would contribute much to the cause of science 
that such a union should take place, the more so as 
the Colonel carried on some excavations during Mr. 
Layard’s absence for that gentleman. 

Mr. Layard has this time been supplied with a 
draughtsman; but it is much to be regretted that the 
constitution of this gentleman, as far as our personal 
knowledge of him extends, and his want of acquaint- 
ance with travel, will prevent him from being of that 
service which might be expected to a man of such iron 
nerves and constitution as our Mesopotamian ex- 
plorer, for many will be the hard knocks and rude 
buffets to which he will be exposed under the uncom- 
promising captaincy of such a leader. Our readers 
will naturally ask why Mr. Bonomi—whose perfect 
knowledge of the East and its languages—was not 
secured for this service at any cost, and whose 
Egyptian reputation would have assured, on the part 
of the public at large, confidence in whatever he 
might undertake, instead of a town-bred stripling, the 
natural weakness of whose constitution reflects blame 
on the humanity and judgment of those who selected 
him for so perilous a service. 

The Arabs are collected all round, and even close 
under the walls of Mossool, plundering in all direc- 
tions. so as to render it next to impossible for any 
one tO veriture down as far as Nimrood at the present 
juncture. Major Rawlinson was expected daily at 
Mossool, by whose advice Mr. Layard is, it appears, 
anxious to profit before underteking his new excava- 
tions on the extensive scale he proposes. 

The Palace at Kouyunjik seems to be of vast 
size, and an interminable seq of chambers has 
come to light. Everything is, however, unfortu- 
nately burned, so that nothing remains to be done but 
to copy the bas-reliefs with all possible expedition 
before they full to pieces. When this shall have 
been accomplished, writes Mr. Layard, they will fur- 
nish us with a most interesting series of plates, illus- 
trative of Assyrian history. ‘The subjects are for the 
most part battles, sieges, processions, and the like. 

Mr. Layard is therefore now beginning his opera- 
tions on a large scale, at a point where the state of 
the country and his present means and appliances 
permit him to proceed. 

But now comes the most important part of the 
various communications of which we have been so for- 
tunate asto obtain a sight, and which occurs in the letter 
of Mr. Layard himself. “ During the last few days,” he 
writes, ‘‘ REPRESENTATIONS OF THE MOVING OF THE 
GREAT WINGED BULL have appeared, which are of 
considerable interest, and show that the Assyrians 
adopted the same method as the Egyptians to remove 
their gigantic pieces of sculpture.” ‘This is certainly 
the most interesting discovery made for many years. 
It has hitherto been a matter of speculation as to how 
the Egyptians raised the stones of the pyramid; and 

“we may possibly, from information upon this subject, 
be enabled to explain the passage of Herodotus, which 
has given rise to so much speculation among classics 
and mathematicians. The passage alluded to is as 





follows, Herod. Euterp. 125 :— 
"ExounOn dt wee arn 1) mupapic avaBaPper 
Tpdmov, Tag perekérepor kpdocac, ot Sé Bopidag 








dvopaZover. roavTny tompwrov érei Te twornoay 
abtiv' ‘jepov ‘rode émdoirove AiMove pnxavygar 
Lidwy Bpaxiwy reromnpévyor yapdbev piv emi Tov 
WPwTOv orotxov Tov avaBaOpwy asiporvTec’ bewe 
€? avior 6 NiBoc ex’ abrir, tic ErEONY pNXavHy iTi- 
Gero, toremoavézi Tov TOWTOV oToiXoOV' ard TOUTOU 
G& émi roy dedrepoy EXxeTO oroixov ix’ adAnc 
Bnxaviic. bc00u yap O1) croixor joay TwHy advaBab- 
LOY, ToadTaL Kai at pyyavai Hoar’ ei TE Kai THY 
abriy pnxarviy tovoay piny te Kai evBaorakroy, 
psrepOpsoy imi aroixoy txacrov, bKwg Tov ior 
tEéXorev. AAEXOw yap Hpiv in’ apporepa, KaTaTED 
héyerau. 

That is to say, the ascent of the pyramid was re- 
gularly graduated by what some call steps, but others 
altars. Having finished the first flight, they elevated 
the stones to the second by aid of machines (pnyar2}, 
a mechanical contrivance). These were constructed 
of short pieces of wood, and by removing them step 
by step they arrived at the summit; and then Hero- 
dotus declares his inability to assure his readers 
whether there was a machine for each stone or a 
moveable one for all. Some suppose this to have 
been a simple pulley, others a lever; but in any case 
care must have been taken not to chip the lower 
stones. Mr. Layard’s discovery of how the gigantic 
bulls were removed and elevated to the desired posi- 
tion may tend satisfactorily to clear up all the points 
of controversy. 

The ingenious mode which he himself devised to 
remove these stupendous pisces of sculpture from the 
positions in which Assyrian mechanics had placed 
them, literally taking them by the horns, as Mr. 
Layard does all Le undertakes previously to their em- 
barkation, will be fresh on the minds of our readers. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Nov.. 22nd.—Lord Mahon, the President, in the 
Chair.—The meeting, which was the first of the 
season, was unusually well attended, which we hope 
promises an active session. <A large number of pre- 
sents were laid on the table, among which was a 
most munificent gift of a cabinet of nearly four 
thousand: Roman and other coins, the collection of 
the late Rev. Mr. Kerrich, of Cambridge, presented 
by his son, who likewise added to Mr. Kerrich’s. col- 
lection of pictures, already in the possession of the 
Society, a portrait on panel of Margaret of York, 
third wife of Charles of Burgundy. The Secretary 
read a paper by Mr. Wright, on some notices of the 
Roman remains of Verulamium, near St. Albans, 
found in early chroniclers. The writer of this paper 
pointed out the richness of the ecclesiastical legends in 
allusions to local antiquities, and stated that it might 
be shown that many of the cathedrals and early 
churches of this country were erected on the site of 
pagan burinl-places, and that the barrows of Roman 
or Saxon had been ransacked to furnish bones as 
saints’ relics. This was the case with the abbey 
church of St. Albans, which was built on the site 
of a Roman cemetery. Mr. Wright then recited from 
the chronicle of Roger of Wendover, the legendary 
history of the discovery of the bones of St. Amphi- 
balus and his companions, in the twelfth century. 
The monks of St. Albans stated that a labouring man 
of that town was honoured in the night with a vision 
of their patron saint, St. Alban, who ordered him to 
dress, and then led him along the Roman road under 
the walls of the ancient city, to the plain in which 
the village of Redburn is situated, between three and 
four miles to the north-west of St. Albans, where the 
saint showed him two sepulchral mounds, one of 
which, he said, contained the bones of Amphibalus 
and his companions. Next day, the labourer told 
the story abroad, and the abbot and his monks took 
possession of the mound, and, opening it, carried the 
bones they found within as holy relics to the abbey. 
Mr. Wright pointed out some circumstances men- 
tioned in the description which proved that it was an 
early Saxon interment, and suggested that the neigh- 
bourhood of Redburn ought to be explored, in the 
hope of. still finding some remains of it. He then 
proceeded to show that, from this and other notices, 


it-was probable that, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, much of the walls of the buildings of the 
Roman city were still standing, among which espe. 
cially was the theatre, the foundations of which had 
been partly explored about a year ago. A purgatory 
legend—which Mr. Wright gave reasons for supe 
posing composed by some monk of St. Albans—was 
recited, in which the demons were represented as 
tormenting the souls in a large theatre, the description 
of which agreed with that of a Roman theatre. As 
there were no theatres in the middle ages, and be 
knew no source from which an Englishinan could be 
supposed to draw his notions of such a building, Mr, 
Wright imagines that the monk of St. Albans had in 
his mind the theatre of Verulamium, which has 
been recently discovered, and it would prove that the 
walls were then stauding not Jess than five feet aboye 
ground, This legend was composed early in the 
thirteenth century. Altogether, the allusions pointed 
out in this paper are remarkably curious. The writer 
took the occasiom to Jument that the excavations at 
St. Albans had been discontinued, for they would 
have brought to light probably the only Roman 
theatre in Great Britain, and therefore one of the 
most interesting and important of our early national 
monuments. We agree with him in thinking that 
the government ought to come forward on such occa- 
sions—a mere trifle from the public money would 
have been sufficient for a full and satisfactory in- 
vestigation. Mr. Wright, at the conclusion of his 
paper, alluded to another class of documents from 
which a good deal of curious information may be 
gleaned, relating to local monuments of antiquity—the 
descriptions of boundaries of lands in the Anglo-Saxon 
charters. In one of these, of the middle of the 
tenth century, relating to lands in Berkshire, he finds 
mention of the now celebrated monument known by 
the name of Wayland Smith, which in the Anglo- 
Saxon charter is termed Welandes Smiddan, which 
means simply Weland’s smithy, from which the modern 
name is a mere corruption. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 
Novs13ih—Dr. J. Lee in the chair. Mr. Sharpe 
read a paper on the so-called return of the Phoenix and 
the Egyptian Sothic period. He held that the 
return of the Phoenix was only a form of words, 
meaning the arrival of some noted period of time. 
When Pliny and Aurelius Victor mention the return 
of the Phoenix in Claudius’s reign, it was at the 
Roman secular games in the year of Rome 800. 
When Manlius counts the bird’s age, it is from the 
era of the Seleucide. When the coins of Constan- 
tius mark the bird’s return, it is in the year of Rome, 
1100. The Egyptian return of the Phoenix was in the 
beginning of Antoninus’s reign, and is shown on his 
coins, when their great period of four times 369 years 
came to anend. This period had begun in the time 
of Menophra, as we Jearn from Theon the mathema- 
tician, which fixes the date, according to Mr. Sharpe, 
of Thothmosis III., whose prenomen is Menophra. 
Tacitus mentions the three intermediate returns be- 
tween Menophra and Antoninus, in the reign of 
Sesostris, (or Shishank,) of Amasis, and of Ptolemy 
III. ‘These were each 365 years after the other. 
Mr. Sharpe then gave his explanation of the astrono- 
mical sculpture in the Memnonium, which he argued 
did not fix the reign of Rameses II., as Dr. Lepsius 
and Sir G. Wilkinson consider. Mr. Nash was of 
opinion that all these so-called zodiacs were more of 
an astrological than an astronomical nature, and Te- 
marked that their occurrence on sarcophagi 
tombs connected them with the various funeral re 
presentations of the ancient Egyptians. He detailed 
the views put forth by Dr. Lepsius in explanation of 
this subject, in his Chronologie der Zqypter, who 
maintaius that the figures in the boats following that 
of Sothis, represent not fixed stars, as Mr. Sharpe 
believed, but the planets Mars, Jupiter, and Venus ; 
and argued that the testimony of the ancients to the 
duration of the life of the Phoenix did not bear out 
the opinion that the Pheenix period corresponded with 
that of the Sothic period of 1461 years. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical, (Mr. Surveyor-Gen. Roe’s late 
Expedition into the interior of Western Australia, commu- 
nicated by Earl Grey,) 84 p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Academy, (Mr. Green’s third Anatomical Lecture,) 8 p.m. 
—London Institution, 7 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m.—Civil Engi- 
neers, (Mr. Paton, account of Southend Pier, and notices of 
the ravages of the Teredo Navalis in timber structures,) 
8 p.m.—Zoological, 9 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 

Thursday.— Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—London Institution, 7 
p.m.—Botanical, (Anniversary,) 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal, ( Anniversary,) 4 p.m. 

Saturday.—W estminster Medical, 8 p.m. 





ARCHEOLOGY. 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCHEOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


A counciL meeting was held last week, Sir Edward 
Walker (Mayor) presiding ; and another on Monday 
last, the Rev. Chancellor Raikes presiding. ‘Thanks 
were voted to the British Archeological Association, 
aud other donors of archeological publications, aud 
antiquarian relics. A singular ancient statuette of 
stone, originally about eighteen inches high, but 
broken from the knees downward, having wings, the 
body encircled with a wreath, which is grasped by 
one hand, and evidently marked with paint, was exhi- 
bited by the Rev. Wm. Massie, with a quantity of 
Roman pottery and Samian ware, found in the same 
spot, about ten feet deep, in Duke-street. Authority 
was given to the Secretary to prepare a list of such 
valuable architectural and other books as may be 
useful to professional men, and not easily procurable 
by individuals, with special regard first to designs for 
gravestones and tombs. ‘The Society promises to be 
practically useful, and well supported, as persons 
desirous of enrolment are forwarding their names at 
every meeting. It was resolved that the octavo volume 
about to be published by the British Archeological 
Association of their proceedings at the Chester Con- 
gress in August last, should be presented to every full 
and associate member of the Chester Society. 


The Roman Villa at Chelmsford.—We regret to 
learn, from a correspondent, that our hopes in the 
good feeling of the owner of the ground adjoining 
that in which the excavations are now being carried 
on, permitting the researches to be fully carried ont, 
are not likely to be realized. We are informed that 
hedemands a sum of money so immeasurably beyond 
the means of the explorators to pay Lim, for leave to 
make excavations, that it is considered impossible to 
come to terms with him. ° 





FINE ARTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tue private view of the Gallery of Studies this year 
Was open on Wednesday, and we were much gratified 
with the sight of what had been done by rising 
wlists, and even mere probationers. Lord Yar- 
borough most handsomely left specimens of almost 
every style of art, from among his splendid town 
collection exhibited in the spring; and from these 
the numerous studies exhibited on the walls were 
made, The noble Shipwreck and solemn Landscape 
by Turner found a number of copyists; and one of 
the latter by Mr. Watts may be mentioned for its 
Seat merits, without disparagement to surrounding 
competition, Cuyp’s Wiuter Scene has also been 
Very successfully studied; and a copy by Mr. Earl 
might very easily be sold by “a dealer” for an ori 
Binal of the master. Greuze’s strange picture of a 
gitl with an innocent countenance, surmounting the 
exposure of a not very innocent-looking person, has 
fen extended into a startling row along the whole 
side of the middle room. Of Titian’s Diana Bathing 
Te are several clever imitations; and the Salvator 
landscape (the companion of that in the National 

a ty) has worthily inspired more than a dozen of 
udents. Several beautiful bits by old masters, little 
wn to English collections, and only admired under 





erroneous names of other celebrated artists, complete 
the exhibition, of which we need only repeat that it 
does not fall short of the promise of preceding times. 





LITHOGRAPHY. 

A Collection of One Hundred Characteristic and 
Interesting Autograph Letters. Written by Royal 
and Distinguished Persons of Great Britain from 
the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century. Nether- 
clift and Sons. 

INDEPENDENTLY of the intrinsic interest of this 

publication, derived from many sources, it deserves a 

much higher tribute of our praise, as an example of 

what lithography can do, and ought to do toa 
hundredfold greater extent than it has hitherto done. 

The matter is so obvious, and the produce so ready, 

rational, and excellent, that we are astonished at the 

neglect of this cheap art for the preservation of public 
records, private muniments, and valuable historical 
data. The perfect form of the fuc-similes, and their 
indubitable accuracy, are recommendations of the 
utmost importance. They are, in short, very little 
inferior to the originals, and only in degree, not in 
the value of utility. To us it is quite a delight to 
look over this quarto, and read, as it were, in the 
very handwriting of the memorable individuals whose 
epistles it has copied to an erasure and a dot, their 
ideas, conjecturing as we go on, from the shape of 
the manuscript and the alterations in the diction, 
what sort of persons the writers were, and the frame 
of their minds at the time of writing. The same 
words printed give no notion of such things as are 
suggested in this way. In a letter addressed to 

Messrs. Netherclift by Mr. Crofton Croker, he puts 

this in a strong light, saying :— 

“1 almost venture to assert that if, by your process, 
the money spent upon the State Paper Office, had 
been employed during the same space of time in 
printing a selection of five-hundred fac-simile copies 
of each of the most important State Papers, for 
distribution to eur Literary Institutions and Public 
Libraries, instead of transcribing, collating, examining, 
and printing them in the ordinary manner, with the 


“chance of: printers’ errors, nearly all the important 


documents that the State Paper Office contains would 
have been placed beyond the risk of destruction by 
fire or other casualty, within the same period that 
so little has been done for the public benefit.” 

We may add, by the by, that whilst other public 
institutions allowed the publishers free access to 
their treasures, the keepers of the State-paper Office, 
Messrs. Netherclift complain, did not think it con- 
sistent with their trust to allow copies to be taken 
of any of the documents in that national repository. 

Applying the above remarks to the first letter in 
the collection, we almost perceive the intent of 
Richard III. in the bold characters in which he orders 
the chancellor to send him the Great Seal :-— 

“We wolde most gladly ye came yorselff yf thatt 
ye may and yf ye may not we pray you not to fayle 
but to acomphyshe in all dyllygence our sayde 
comawndement to send oure seale incontenent apon 
the syght heroff—As we trust you w* suche as ye 
trust and the offycers pertenyng to attend w" hyt. 
prayng you to assertayne us of yo" newes there—here 
loved be god ys all well and trewly determyned and 
to resyste the malysse of hym that hadde best cawse 
to be trewe the Duc of Bokyngame the most untrewe 
creature lyvyng whom wt gods grece we shall not be 
long tyll that we wyll be in that partyes and subdewe 
hys malys—we assure you there was never falsse 
traytor better purvayde for as this berrer of Gloucestre 
shall shewe you.” 

One of the kindest of letters from Henry VIII. to 
Wolsey is clearly penned by his “lovyng master.” 
Anne Boleyn writes to the same powerful minister to 
bestow the benefice of Soudrig on one Mr. Barlo, 
the Cardinal having, in a mistake, conferred the living 
of Tonbrige upon him. A desperately loving letter 
from Queen Catherine Parr to her awful husband is 
in an exceedingly neat hand; and Prince Edward 
(afterwards Edward VI.) to her, is capital for boyhood. 
Queen Mary’s is beautiful; and Elizabeth, when 
Princess, as legible as print, but afterwards, as Queen, 





a strange scrawl. But the whole must be seen to 
impress the curiosity and variety of the whole. 
Darnley's is a remarkable specimen of orthoepy; 
Sir Philip Sidney’s easy and flowing; the Earl of 
Essex’s very pretty, with an extraordinary signature ; 
Lady Arabella Stuart, signed “ Arabella Seymaure,” 
large and roundly distinct ; the Duke of Buckingham, 
signed “ Steenie,” much blotted ; and Blackstone, the 
author of the Commentaries, one of the neatest in the 
book. 

But if there be any truth in the opinion that the 
characters of men may often be learned from the 
character of their writing, the speculation afforded 
by this work may serve to pass some amusing hours, 
besides the gratification that is attached to the 
perusal of its very interesting contents. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday. 

M. Rocner v’HEnicount, who has lately returned 
from a voyage in Abyssinia, las brought with him 
about a score MSS. in the Ethiopian language, all of 
vast antiquity and great literary value. ‘They are folio 
in form, bound in red leather, with the Greek cross 
and strange ornaments on the covers. In some of 
them the writing runs right across the page; in 
others it is in columns; in nearly all it is firm and 
bold in character. Some of the MSS, are on history, 
religion, and science; one is a complete and very 
curious treatise on the mysteries of Eastern astrology ; 
and one, which appears to have been written at the 
beginning of the 11th century, contains a copy of the 
Bible, which differs in some respects from the ordinary 
version. ‘To obtain these treasures, M. d’Héricourt 
passed a long time in Abyssinia, had to employ 
daring, cunning, persuasion, and force, to go through 
many extraordinary adventures, and endure many 
hardships and persecutions, He has, besides, ob- 
tained a mass of curious information on the religion, 
(which it seems is half Jewish, half Christian,) the 
manners, and the government, of tle singular people 
who inhabit Abyssinia; has ascertained all that 
could be learned on their country, of which so little 
is known; and has collected all the facts calculated 
to throw light on geology, mineralogy, botany, and 
other branches of science. But what is more prac- 
tically important than all, is, that he has brought 
with him numerous specimens of a plant, the root of 
which, reduced to powder, is a cure for hydrophobia, 
both in men and animals, Of its virtues M. d’Heri- 
court had practical proof: four dogs and a man 
having been bitten by a mad dog, were, by application 
of the remedy, cured of the hydrophobia which en- 
sued; whilst a fourth dog (bitten at the same time 
by the same animal) to which the remedy was not 
applied perished in all the agony of that horrible dis- 
ease. The virtue of the plant, and the manner of 
preparing it for use, were explained to the traveller 
by a potentate of the country, who assured him that 
it was there generally used, and never failed. The 
specimens brought over by M. d’Héricourt have been 
submitted to the Académie des Sciences, and a com- 
mittee of that learned body has been appointed to test 
their efficacy. If, as is confidently hoped, they have 
not lost their virtue in this European clime, the 
world will soon be put in possession of the means of 
curing one of the most frightful diseases to which 
flesh is heir, and M. Rocher d’Héricourt will have 
the glory of having conferred an inestimable blessing 
on mankind, 

A print-selling and picture-dealing house of this city 
has just established what it calls an “ International 
Art Union” between France and the United States, 
which appears likely to create an important debouché 
for the works of living French artists in America, 
and in return affording American artists the advantages 
of European instruction, and of study from the im- 
mortal works of the great masters. The machinery 
of the union is this: a number of persons resident in 
America subscribe, and the greater part of their sub- 
scriptions is disbursed in the purchase of pictures in 
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France, which are sent to New York, and distributed by 
lot. The other part is alloted to deserving young artists 
of the States of limited means, to enable them to 
come over to Europe. It is hoped, however, by some 
sanguine Americans, that people in France may be 
induced to subscribe for the purchase of the works of 
American artists, to be distributed by lot in France, 
as those of France are in the States; whereby the Art 
Union would become more “international” than it now 
is. But—be it said without any ill feeling to cousin 
Jonathan—from the specimens of the American pencil 
now exhibiting here, it will in all probability be many 
years before the French will be induced to prefer 
American artists to their own countrymen. En 
attendant, the International Union is quite a god- 
send to French artists, as it causes scores of pictures 
to be bought, which in these dreary revolutionary 
times, with money so scarce, and likely to become 
still scarcer, would certainly remain unsold, and with- 
out hope of sale. A large batch of new works has 
just been sent off for the Union, many of them having 
figured at the last exhibition, and bearing the names 
of our most renowned artists—among others, Scheffer, 
Delacroix, Fleury, Popety, Isabey, Flers, and Muller. 
It is not without a pang that one hears of the pro- 
ductions of such eminent men being lost to Europe ; 
but it is one of the many sad consequences of poli- 
tical revolution. 

Some time ago tle Minister of the Interior ap- 
pointed a Commission to devise measures for en- 
couraging the arts. This Commission, on Friday 
last, came to the resolution that for the future there 
shall be a permaneut exhibition of the works of living 
artists, instead of the annual exhibitions, for a few 
weeks at a time, which have heretofore been held; 
and that in addition there shall be every two or three 
years a grand exhibition of all the most meritorious 
works. Admission of pictures to the permanent ex- 
hibition is to be regulated by a jury, but is to be so 
arranged as to afford every reasonable facility to 
artists; for the great exhibition, on the contrary, 
excessive strictness is to be displayed, so as pitilessly 
to exclude not only all works positively bad, but even 
all that are not in some way superior to those exhi- 
bited. Moreover, it is proposed to be surrounded 
with great pomp, and the distribution of prizes to the 
most distinguished artists is to be made a great 
national ceremony. The permanent exhibition is to 
be held in the Palais National, and to commence on 
15th April. These propositions of the Commission 
have been most favourably received by artists: indeed, 
they could not well be received otherwise, for what 
knight of the brush would not be delighted at the 
idea of having his canvas constantly before the 
public? But picture-dealers growl, from the fear that 
the permanent exhibition will put an end to their 
occupation of intermediaries between artists and the 
public, which enables them to fleece both, 

Talking of picture exhibitions, it may be mentioned, 
that for two or three seasons past the saloon (foyer) 
of the Odéon Theatre has been transformed into an 
exhibition of the pictures of living artists; and the 
government has just authorized some of the principal 
lots—consisting of pictures, engravings, and works in 
marble and bronze, of one of the lotteries now being 
got up for the benefit of artists—to be exhibited in 
the foyer of the Academie Ex-Royale. This is 
turning theatrical saloons to good account: itis both 
useful to artists and agreeable to the public. Could 
it not be adopted in England ? 

A good deal of public attention has been fixed this 
week on the Theatre Francais. First of all, the 
management has brought an action against Mile, 
Rachel to compel her to execute her engagements, 
and to pay damages for the alleged breach thereof: 
this case has been only partially heard by the Civil 
Tribunal; next, the Minister of the Interior has 
superseded the management (a committee elected by 
the actors) and appointed M. Houssaye, a sixth-rate 
littérateur, to officiate as director; thirdly, the said 
management has solemnly protested against this as 
an intolerable violation of the privileges of the per- 
formers, and has appealed to the Law Courts for 
redress. Add to all this, that rumours are current to 


the effect that a serious intention is entertained by 
the governmeut of putting down the republican régime 
under which the theatre has heretofore flourished, 
and of establishing in its stead an aristocracy—and 
you will see that the great legitimate theatre is, taking 
all things together, in an excessively awkward po- 
sition. 

The name of the indefatigable Alexander Dumas 
must be again mentioned this week, as lhe has had 
represented, at the Théatre Historique, a new five- 
act drama, called Count Hermann. It is of greater 
literary pretension than the huge lumbering spectacle- 
plays drawn from his novels, which he has produced 
during the last two or three years; and is much more 
chaste and moral than most of his dramatic pieces. 
The interest centres on the struggle in a married 
woman's breast between fidelity to her husband and 
passion for her lover; and the former is eventually 
made to triumph. Mountebank though he be, this 
man Dumas has genius: and as well as one could 
judge amidst the excitement and enthusiasm of a first 
representation, he has lavished much of it on his new 
play. 

Lamartine is about to bring out a new political 
work on the past, present, and future of the Republic. 
There is no truth in the report of his being about to 
proceed to the East. The new volume of M,. Thiers’ 
History of the Consulate and Empire is advertised 
to appear on the 3rd of next month. 








NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


Mouen.—The Academy of Sciences of Rouen will 
award in August, 1850, a prize of 800 francs to the 
author of the best manuscript and unpublished paper 
on the following question :—What galvanic arrange- 
ment, in respect of power, economy, regularity, and 
simplicity, is most applicable, as a motive power, to 
any branch of industry? ‘The papers are to be sent 
in to the secretary of the Academy before the Ist of 
June next, 

Mr. Lumley, the talented and successful manager 
of the Italian Opera, London, has been at Brussels 
for some days past; we are informed that an arrange- 
ment is on the tapis, by which the public of Brussels 
will have an opportunity of hearing the first lyric 
company in Europe,—the troupe of which Jenny Lind 
was a member, and which still possesses Madame 
Sontag among its most efficient performers. — Brussels 
Herald. 

Hotel Mozart.—A letter from Vienna states, that 
the mansion which Count Loewertz has had con- 
structed at Vienna, on the spot occupied by the house 
which Mozart inhabited, and in which that celebrated 
composer breathed his last, is now entirely finished, 
and will be called the Hotel Mozart. In the centre 
of the principal court of this building, which is already 
adorned with the busts of the most celebrated musicians 
in Germany, will be erected a colossal marble statue 
of the immortal author of Don Giovanni, which: will 
be executed after a portrait of Mozart by the famous 
Eichbein, at present in the possession of M. André, 
at Frankfort S.M., the owner of the MSS. left by 
Mozart. This portrait was recently discovered at 
Mayence, and according to the opinion of persons 
well informed, is a striking likeness. —Brussels 
Herald. 

M. Arban, the French Aeronaut, whose non-return 
after his ascent from Barcelona we noticed in a recent 
Gazette, has beer found, as we feared, a corpse, 
floating on the coast near Rosas. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE NEWSVENDERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

A NUMEROUS and most respectable body rallied round 
Mr. Dickens at the Albion Tavern on Wednesday, 
where an excellent repast was served up to them at 
six o'clock. After the usual loyal toasts were drunk, 
the Chairman addressed the company in a speech of 
mingled humour and eloquence, the results of which 
were apparent in a very liberal subscription (above 
225/.), in the lists of which the principal newsvenders 
of the metropolis figured conspicuously. A number 
of gentlemen connected with the Press were present, 











and others distinguished in the Arts, among whom 
were Mr. Colburn, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Leech, Mr, 
Hablot Browne, Mr. Doyle, jun., Mr. Woodburn, Mr, 
Robert Bell, &c. The health of the Chairman was 
proposed by Mr. R. Taylor, and received with acela- 
mation. Pleasant music and song varied the even. 
ing’s enjoyments, and Mr. J. Gilbert stated the busi. 
ness part of it, and the reception of the fresh supplies, 
in a very satisfactory manner. Under the able pre- 
sidency of Mr. Dickens, the proceedings never lagged, 
and good humour and social spirit reigned throughout 
the evening. We trust we may add that the impulse 
thus given on the first public appearance of the Be- 
nevolent Institution will be felt in outer circles, and 
spread wide among the numerous individuals, paper 
makers, publishers, printers, and others having close 
intercourse with, and being interested in the condition 
of, the Press and its immediate agents, and that Mr. 
Dickens’ aspiration that the LOOO/. now funded would 
soon be two, and not long hence five thousand, will 
be quickly realized. 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION oF 1851, 

WE are informed that the Prince continues to labour 
very sedulously on the initiatory measures for carry- 
ing out this his admirable design in a manner com- 
mensurate with its magnitude and importance. A 
Commission is about to issue for its superintendence 
by high and distinguished personages, above thie taint 
of suspicion of favouritism, and calculated to afford 
assurance of just decisions and the prevention of 
jobbing, into which such an undertaking is so likely 
torun. The Duke of Richmond, Lord Clarendon, 
and some fifteen other eminent persons, will be named 
trustees in this document. Mr. Scott Russell will be 
the Secretary. ‘The arbitration and awards of the 
prizes will proceed under this authority. We hear, 
however, with some surprise, that the contractor for 
the building to receive the articles has already been 
appointed, and has lodged 20,000/. at the bankers as 
guarantee for his proper execution of the work. To 
say the least, this seems to be a rather rapid and 
rather private arrangement. 


EXPOSITION OF FRENCH MANUFACTURES, 

WE have visited this attractive bazaar, which enters 
strongly into competition with several productive 
trades in London; the consideration of which, and 
the collection itself, requires more notice than we are 
this week able to afford them. In our next we pro- 
pose to discuss the subject, together with the Bir- 
mingham Exhibition, and the general prospects now 
floating before us. We believe we may truly state 
that the present French movement into our capital 
has not been the result of any late proceedings, but 
was contemplated by the parties interested in the 
experiment twelve months ago. 








MUSIC. 

M. Jullien’s Concerts, Drury Lane.—Last Tuesday, 
M. Jullien devoted the earlier part of the programme 
of his most popular concerts exclusively to the works 
of Beethoven, and never was there a greater treat to 
the overwhelming audience thronging every pat of 
the vast theatre. ‘The selections from the great 
master were, almost without exception, made with 
consummate judgment, and the band seemed to have 
become imbued with the melodious inspirations of 
the wonderful works they were performing. In a 
little bit of Solo played by M. Sainton on the violin, 
there were delicacy, taste, judgment, and feeling, °° 
admirably combined, that the house rose as one to 
demand a repetition. The playing and execution, 
too, were so truly beautiful, that we hope the morceau 
will be introduced again and again on future = 
sions. It must purify musical taste, for it -—_! 
in all that is excellent in musical composition. V e 
were so charmed with it, that we remember pega: | 
else, though we believe that everything oe 
received and good on the occasion of M. Jullien 
hommage a Beethoven. 

The , aw Wednesday Concert.—The fourth . 
the present season took place before an audiene 
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whose numbers were extraordinary for the time of the 
year, the place being literally crammed in every part. 
This was caused, doubtless, by the first appearance of 
Herr Ernst, the violinist, for he was received with 
the most enthusiastic acclamations. He performed 
variations on the romance and march from Rossini’s 
Otello, and also his celebrated Carnival de Venise ; 
aud in both instances excited universal admiration by 
his exquisite taste and feeling, as well as by his 
extraordinary mechanical proficiency, which seemed, 
as it were, to endue the instrument with life. The 
other striking features of the evening were Shield’s 
old English song, “The Wolf,’ by Herr Formes, 
who sang it twice in splendid style; and the first 
appearance of two promising débutantes, the Misses 
Cole. 

The fifth of the series on Wednesday last consisted, 
inthe first part, of a good selection from Zl Don 
Giovanni of Mozart; and in the second, of a new 
overture by Mr. W. L. Vhillips. The usual miscel- 
laneous attractions were superadded, with Ernst again 
on the violin, and a solo on the cornet by Mr. T. 
Harper, who “ trumpeted” “ My Lodging is on the 
cold Ground” beautifully. The vocalists were almost 
the same as in the preceding concert, and Herr 
Formes again gave “ The Wolf” magnificently. The 
Hall was crowded in every part. 








THE DRAITIA. 


Haymarket.—Mr. Macready played Othello on Mon- 
day evening; but as he plays Jago on Monday next, 
alternating the parts with Mr. Wallack, we shall 
defer our notice till next week, when we shall have 
an opportunity of contrasting the two performances. 
The house continues to be crowded in every part on 
each night of the great tragedian’s appearance, and 
the enthusiasm elicited by his acting remains un- 
abated, 

Princess’s.— A farce, in two acts, of French origin, 
was produced on Saturday evening. It is of that 
slight character which is adapted to the atmosphere 
ofa Parisian rather than of a London theatre, and 
has hardly sufficient matter in it to make it a lasting 
favourite. A sergeant in the life-guards is by accident 
substituted for a sergeant in the Coldstream, and 
before the mistake is discovered, marries a young 
nilliner, in whose possession are some letters affect- 
ing the reputation of the celebrated Duke of Marl- 
borough, and which the secretaries to two ministers 
of state hope to obtain by marrying the girl to a tool 
of their own—the aforesaid sergeant of the Cold- 
stream. The married couple, on the substitution 
being discovered, fly, and are pursued by the two 
secretaries, who are both arrested by means of a 
stratagem, as soon as they confront the objects of 
their pursuit. ‘The end is as is usual in such cases. 
The principal character was played by Mr. Wigan 
with considerable ease and spirit, but there was little 
in the part to call forth any display of his peculiar 
talents, 

Sadler’s Wells.—Sheridan Knowles’s play of 7/# 
Hunchback was performed here on Thursday evening, 
the part of Julia by Miss Glyn. The rapid advances 
made by this young lady in her art, and the decidedly 
favourable impression lately produced by her persona- 
tion of the difficult character of Cleopatra, gave adegree 
of interest to her appearance in a part rendered so cele- 
brated by the talents of the last daughter of the house 
of Kemble, of the traditions of whose school of acting 

iss Glyn may now be said to be on our stage the sole 
Temaining depositary. Miss Glyn’s conception of 
the part resembles that of her celebrated predecessor, 
aad she is scarcely deficient to Mrs. Butler in power 
and artistic development. By treating the part as a 
Comic one in the earlier parts of the play, great force 
18 given to the more serious scenes towards the close, 
and the impression produced upon the audience by 
the tragic portions of the character is greatly in- 
creased, Although subdued, Miss Glyn was by no 
Means tame in the comic scenes, and gave great 
tffeet to the sportive coquetry and womanly traits 
With which they abound. There was perhaps a little 
too much play of the features in them; but from the 





moment of signing the marriage contract, towards the 
close of the third act, when a look reveals that Julia 
is awakening to a sense of her real situation, and a 
knowledge of her true feelings, her acting was very 
fine; she seemed as one hurrying with rapid strides 
towards the brink of a precipice. In the scene with 
Clifford as the Secretary, the struggle and gradual 
mastery of her passion were beautifully marked, and 
the final appeal to Master Walter was a perfect 
climax; the “Do it—nor leave the task to me,” 
brought an earnest and enthusiastic burst of applause. 
The Muster Walter of Mr. Bennet was a judicious 
and impressive piece of acting, as was the Modus of 
Mr. Dickinson. Miss Fitzpatrick wasthe Helen, and 
played the love scenes with her bashful cousin with 
great piquancy and arcliness. The whole play was 
exceedingly well performed. A five-act tragedy by 
Mr, F. G. Tomlins, the Secretary of the Shakspere 
Society, has been accepted and is in rehearsal at this 
theatre. It is entitled Garcia; and the period is 
about the first institution of the Inquisition in Spain. 
Thongh the drama itself is more domestic than his- 
torical, we are led to expect a fine play from the 
hundred-tongued rumour which is preceding the 
production some fortnight hence. 

Strand.—That admirable actress and old favourite, 
Mrs. Glover, has been added to the already strong 
and efficient company at this theatre. This engage- 
ment, which was especially noticed by Mr. W. 
Farren, in an address to the audience on Mrs. 
Glover’s first night here on Monday week, has 
enabled the management to produce the comedies 
of The Clandestine Marriage, and The Rivals ; the 
parts of Lord Ogleby and Miss Heidelberg, in the 
former, und those of Sir Anthony and Mrs. Malaprop, 
in the latter, being played, respectively, by Mr. W. 
Farren and Mrs. Glover, in a manner which can 
certainly not be equalled on our stage. The other 
parts in the comedies were well sustained by the 
company, which numbers in its ranks Mrs. Stirling, 
Mr. and Mrs. Compton, and Mr. and Mrs. Leigh 
Murray, the Messrs. Farren, jun., and others of some 
reputation, as efficient representatives of minor parts, 
so essential to the development of a complete whole. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


Sir Charles Forbes. —On Tuesday, the 20th, 
departed the spirit of this truly noble and generous 
man, leaving none superior, and few, if any, equal, in 
the wide circle of London's princely merchants. Sir 
Charles was in his seventy-seventh year; no year, 
from adolescence, unmarked by sincere philanthropy, 
just patriotism, and munificence, which hardly knew 
bounds when and wherever misfortune sought his 
succonr. We speak from personal knowledge when 
we exalt the character of this great and good man far 
above the level even of a class distinguished and 
generally most esteemed in the metropolis for their 
extensive liberality. His right hand knew not of the 
lavish benefits conferred by his left: kindness, hu- 
manity, and charity, were the constituents of his 
nature. Homo sum might well have been his motto, 
as it was ever his motive, in relieving distress and 
promoting struggling merit. To enjoy his friendship 
was an honour which the greatest might envy; and 
the lowest had cause to rejoice in the diffusion of his 
bounties. Speeches on many occasions, and addresses 
connected with the improvement of our Indian em- 
pire, were all, we believe, that Sir Charles ever had 
committed to the press; but as he was the friend of 
everything which he thought conducive to the wel- 
fare of mankind, so was he the friend of those who 
employed the press in this laudable direction. 


“ Goodness and He fill up one monument,” 


on which no inscription can overrate his Virtues, 
which, with his weaith, we believe we may truly assert 
are inherited and exercised by his descendants, 

Mr. Charles E. Horn, one of the most pleasant 
of our English ballad-singers, it is stated in the 
American papers, died at Boston, on the 25th October, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age. He will be remem- 
bered along with a class of sweet vocalists, of which 





we have now few examples left amid our pretensions 
to elaborate music and scientific compositions, but 
which delighted the public some thirty years ago, and 
to a later period. Well, the execution of difficult 
passages is no doubt very striking; but for touching 
the feelings of English hearers, the bird-like notes 
and simple melodies of our earlier days were more 
effective; and it was not the least charm of Jenny 
Lind that she was mistress of either style, and though 
she could achieve wonderful diatonic scales, would as 
often treat us with the warbling of natural song. 

Dr. French, the late head of Jesus College, whose 
death took place about a fortnight ago, was a man of 
high mathematical acquirements and a_ learned 
Oriental philologist. He took a prominent share in 
the translation of the Psalms and Proverbs ; and was 
very moderate, though firm, in his theological opinions. 

Charles Lyell, Esq.— The literary world has 
lately sustained a great loss in the person of Charles 
Lyell, Esq., of Kinnordy, Forfarshire. Those who 
enjoyed the advantage of his acquaintance will be 
foremost in bearing witness to his eminent social 
virtues and extensive scientific and literary acquire- 
ments. On his studies in St. Andrew’s College, and 
at Cambridge, where he greatly distinguished himself 
—on his successfal botanical researches, particularly 
as regards the vegetable productions of his native 
land, we shall not here enlarge; our object is rather 
to record his diligent and profound investigations of 
Italian literature, which had afforded him occupation 
and interest during a considerable period of his pro- 
longed life. His version of Dante's Canzoniere, 
and various contemporary poems, was the fruit of 
this study; and all the readers of the original work 
unite in acknowledging that the Translator has so 
admirably succeeded in blending scrupulous exact- 
uess with unusual elegance, that he has naturalized 
in English literature the poems of the great Italian 
bard. We may indeed consider the Rev. Mr. Cary 
and Mr. Lyell as equally entitled to our gratitnde for 
their translations of Dante’s two great works—the 
Divina Commedia and the Canzonicre. Mr. Lyell 
prepared himself for his task by a close study of his 
author, from whose writings he could repeat long 
passages by rote, and by an intimate eequaintance 
with the life of Dante, and with the labours of the 
commentators, He has left a valuable collection of 
works by Dante and his contemporaries, with whose 
spirit his own was deeply imbued, and whose every 
word, we may almost say, was impressed upon his 
memory. ‘That his genius has been transmitted in his 
family, is apparent in the career of his eminent son 
and successor, Sir Charles Lyell, whose geological 
researches and literary productions have so often 
demanded the acknowledgments of the Literary 
Gazette. 








VARIETIES. 


Dr. A. Todd Thomson.—In our biography of Dr, 
Thomson (Literary Gazette, No. 1701,) we noticed 
the strange neglect of the University of London, to 
which he was so long an ornament, in not securing 
his rich Pharmaceutical and Botanical Museum, 
The collection ought to have been, and would most 
advantageously have been, established within the 
walls where he had so successfully tauglit and prac- 
ticed. It has, however, we are informed, been pur- 
chased entire, for the new Queen’s College, Cork; 
and placed in the able hands of Dr. Fleming, the 
Professor of Materia Medica there. 


Dr. Dick—A document has lately reached us, 
which reveals the distressed condition of a worthy 
man, who has devoted the greater part of his life to 
the advancement of education and to the diffusion 
of sound information upon subjects calculated to 
promote the intellectual and moral improvement of 
society. Dr. Dick, author of “ The Christian Philo- 
sopher,” “ The Sidereal Heavens,” &e. &e., is, it 
appears, now in his seventy-second year, barely able 
to support existence in a state of obscure poverty, 
and with heavy elaims upon resources scarcely 
adequate for his own wants. A more mournful case, 
and one more deserving of kindly help from the 
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anthorities, or from the humane and charitably dis- 
posed, has seldom come to our knowledge. 

Professor Wilson, the distinguished Oriental scholar 
and Director of the Royal Asiatic Society, has been 
elected a Foreign Associate of the French Academy 
of Inscription and Belles Lettres, in the room of Sir 
Graves C. Haughton, deceased. 

Testimonial to Mr. Thomas Cubitt,—Mr. G. R. 
Ward has been selected by the committee to engrave, 
for distribution to the subscribers, Mr. Pickersgill’s 
excellent and life-like portrait of Mr. Thomas Cubitt. 
It is to be executed in the mixed style, and finished 
in June next.— Builder. 


The late Mr. George Ward.—We understand 
that, in consequence of the arrangements necessary 
upon the will of this gentleman, his fine museum and 
very valuable collection of art and virtu in the Isle of 
Wight, will be brought to the hammer. The rarity 
of many of the articles will render this one of the 
most interesting sales of the time. 


Mr, Cureton, so well known by his learned writ- 
ings on ancient Scripture, has been appointed Canon 
of Westminster Abbey, as the successor of Mr. Mil- 
man, promoted to the deanery of St. Paul's. 

Fine Arts in Oxford.—Last week a meeting, as 
announced some time before, took place in Taylor’s 
Buildings, Oxford, with the Vice-Chancellor presid- 
ing; when a lecture on the study of ancient art was 
delivered by Mr. C. Newton, of the British Museum. 
A discussion ensued on some relics among the Pom- 
fret marbles, supposed to be of the Phidian period, 
and now in the Randolph Gallery. A suggestion for 
the formation of a Society for the study of the Fine 
Arts, similar to that for the cultivation of medieval 
antiquities, was thrown out and well received, but no 
formal proposition was brought forward on the subject 
We trust, however, that it will not be lost sight of, 
for it would be a “ Grace” to the University. 


The Hampstead Conversazione Society has just 
sent out a very gratifying Report of its proceedings 
during an existence of four years. So wealthy an 
adjunct to the metropolis does well to set an example 
of interest in the promotion of a love for the Fine 
Arts and intellectual improvement. We are parti- 
cularly pleased with the opening of the rooms on the 
days after the subscription meetings, with their exhi- 
Ditions still on the walls, for the visits of the inhabi- 
tants; and are also glad to learn that not a single 
injury of the slightest kind has ever been done to the 
valuable specimens liberally contributed for these 
occasions. 

Zoological Gardens.—We recently paid a hurried 
visit to the Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s Park, 
and were much gratified. The gray squirrels and 
their hillocks of hay, out of which they jumped through 
a hole apparently not big enough for their noses to 
pass, were alone recompense sufficient. But there 
was much to interest; indeed quite as much in the 
winter security, as in the summer freedom of the 
animals. If any in the extensive collection be 
specially cared for, the giraffes and ostriches appear 
to be the pride and pets of the Society. For the 
latter a new and most convenient winter house has 
been erected, fitted with Pierce's pyro-pneumatic 
stove, which, owing to its heat being given off from 
the Welsh tile, and not from any metallic surface, and 
to its ventilating power, is admirably adapted for the 
purpose. The principal attraction, however, to the 
several visitors, men, women, and children, seemed 
to be the reptile-house and its excitement !—live 
pigeons and rabbits’ death struggles in snake-folds, &c. 


The Queen’s Scottish Residences.—Mr. W. Henry 
Fisk (son of Mr.William Fisk, the historical painter) 
has, we learn, had the honour of submitting to the 
Queen, at Windsor, a series of finished studies and 
drawings from nature, some of which he had made by 
permission, at her Majesty's Scottish resid 


habitations of Royalty), and “ Loch Muick,” at the 
foot of Loch-na-gar, close to which is the retired and 
beautiful little dwelling, sometimes visited by the 
Queen and Prince Albert, called ‘The Hut.” 

“ March’ of Science.—The New York Literary 
World, in its report of the first meeting of the American 
Ethnological Society for the season, states that Dr. 
Browne “ has prepared an essay upon the races of 
men as recognised in the hair and wool of their heads, 
which he proposes to read before the Society when- 
ever it may be agreeable.” Let the inscription on 
Prichard’s mausoleum be postponed, and Dr. Latham 
look to his philological Janrels! “ From John L. 
Lewis, Jun., Esq., a letter was read giving an account 
of the discovery of a copper axe, deeply imbedded in 
the stump of a pine tree four feet below the surface. 
This axe was evidently of Indian manufacture. It 
was four inches long, an eighth of an inch thick in 
the middle, and thinner at the edge. Mr. Lewis 
further states, that in the vicinity of Branchport, 
where the axe was found, are traces of Indian forts, 
about which stone hatchets, beads, and other relics 
of the aborigines, are frequently dug up.” 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


We learn that Mr. Colburn has nearly ready for publica- 
tion, a Life of Tasso, by Mr. Milman, the new Dean of St. 
Paul's. We are glad to see announced, from the same 
quarter, a new and revised edition of Evelyn’s Diary and 
Correspondence, uniform with Pepys’ Diary; and also a 
new edition of J. Disraeli’s Charles I., with a Preface by 
his eminent son, B. Disraeli, uniform with the Curiosities of 
Literature. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abbott's (J.) Lives of Charles II., Julius Cesar, and Eliza- 
beth, 12mo, cloth, each, 5s. 

Abbott’s (J.) Life of Marie Antoinette, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

— (Rev. G. J.) Festivals and Lenten Lectures, 8vo, 

is. Gd. 

Ainsworth’s Works, cheap edition, vol. 1, 12mo, boards, Is. 

Arnold's Eloge Ovidiana, translated by Sargent, 12mo, cl., 3s. 

Barber’s Overland Guide Book, second edition, post 8vo, 5s. 

Bathurst's (Rev. W. H.) Metrical Musings, 12mo, cl., 4s. 6d. 

Book of Ruth, illuminated by H. N. Humphrey, square, 
boards, 21s. 

Bryant's Poetical Works, 32mo, cloth 2s. 

Carwithen’s (Rev. J. B. 8.) History of the Church of 
England, second edition, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Christian Year, thirty-sixth edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d., 
morocco, 21s. 

Christian Year, 32mo, 5s., morocco, 7s. 6d. 

Christian Doctrine, illuminated, square, 10s. 6d. 

Churchill’s (F.) Diseases of Children, 12mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Church Prayers, arranged by a Clergyman, 12mo, 2s. 

Greenbank’s (Professor) British Orator, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Herodotus, vol. 2: Euterpe, translated into English Prose, 
12mo, 2s. 

Jones’s True Christian, sixth edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Last of the Barons, by Bulwer Lytton, cheap edition, 5s. 

Leask’s (Rev. W.) The Great Rederption, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

Martin Chuzzlewit, cheap edition, 5s. 

Moore’s (H., Esq.) Instructions for Abstract of Titles, &c., 
second edition, 12mo, boards, 7s. 6d. 

Miihleisen’s Genuine and Spurious Religions, 2 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 20s. 

Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, of Sunny- 
side, 3 vols., post 8vo, £1 Ils. 6d. 

Paul Gerhardt, translated from the German by Mrs. 8. 
Carr, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Sargent’s (G. E.) Sketches of the Crusades, 12mo, cl., 3s. 

Shaw’s Diary, post 8vo, half-bound, 4s. 6d. 

Smith’s Sacred Annals, vol. 2; 2 vols., cloth, 12s, 

Southey’s Commonplace-book, vol. 2, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Tarver’s Phraseological Dictionary, vol. 2, royal 8vo, cl., 25s. 

Whitehead’s The Solitary, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Wratislaw's (A. H.) Bohemian Poems, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1849, h.m. 68 1849, h.m. 8. 
Nov, 24 . . . 114657.3| Nov. 28 11 48 14°2 
HB... —47 154 29. « « — 48 35°2 
26.0. =. 47343 30. 2. . —4856°9 

27. 1 « — 47539 





during her recent sojourn in the North. The Queen 
has signified her approval of these works by pur- 
chasing four of them — viz., “Craithie Kirk and 
Manse,” from the private grounds of Balmoral ; “ Birk 
Hall,” and “ Abergeldie,” ( which also are private 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We defer the continuations of the reviews of Southey and 
Captain Chamier, to make room for the very miscellaneous 
and more temporary matters which fill our later pages. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS, 
POSITIVELY THE LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 








Madile. JETTY TREFFZ Every Night. — The “ ROW POLK" 
Every Night.—First Night of “LES HUGUENOTS.”—The MEN. 
DELSSOHN’S FESTIVAL. 


On MONDAY, Nov. 26th, the Programme will inclnde an entirely 
New English Ballad and the celebrated “Trab, trab,” by Mlle, Jetty 
Treffz—the Grand Selection from The Huguenots (first time this 
scason)—Spohr’s Symphony, The Power of Sound—a Solo on the 
Cornet by Herr Keenig—a Solo on the Serpentcleide hy M. Prosper— 
A Solo on the Flute by Mr. Pratten—The English Quadrille—The 
Row Polka, &c. &c. 





MENDELSSOHN’S FESTIVAL. 

In compliance with the wish of many of his patrons, that an even: 
ing shall be set apart for the performance of the Works of the cele. 
brated Dr. Mendelssohn, M. Jullien has the honour to announce that 
he has arranged to do so on Tuesday next, November 27:h. 


Dress Circle, 2s. 6d.; Boxes and Promenade, 1s. 


THE GRAND BAL MASQUE. 
M. Jullien’s Annual Bal Masque is fixed to take place on Friday, 
December 14th. 
Ne NILE.—RE-OPENING at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL, Piccadilly, with New Tableaux, the New and Splendid 
MOVING PANORAMA of the NILE, showing all the stupendous 
Works of Anticuity on its Banks, from Cairo, the capital of Egept, to 
the second Cataract in Nubia. Painted by Henry Warren and James 
Fahey, from Drawings male by Joseph Bonomi during many year’ 
residence there, Morning 3, Evening 8 o'clock. Stalls, 3s.; Pit, s., 
Gallery, 1s. . 


D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. HH. Prince Albert, and 
1.1. M.the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his varicus assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs.each; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes,6¢s,— 
E. J. DENT, $2, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


To PERMANENTLY CURED 
by using BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, and 

rendering them sound and painless. Price 1s. Enough for sevenl 

Teeth. The only substarice approved by the medical faculty, as being 

unattended with pain or danger, and the good effects of which are 
rmanent. 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kiugdom. Twenty really autho- 
rized Testimonials accompany each box, with full directions for ust. 
Sent free, hy return of post, by J. WILLIS, 24, EAST TEMPLE 
CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET STREET, LONDON, in 
return for thirteen penny stamps. 7 

CAUTION.—The great success of tis preparation has induced 
numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious imitations, and (0 
copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements. It is needful, there 
fore, to guard against such impositions, by seeing that the name of 
Joun Wixu1s accompanies each packet. 

















4, Leadenhall Street, London. 


N ECHI’S SYSTEM of TRADE is to warrant 


every article of his manufacture, exchange what is defective, 
or return the money if required, so that his customers may feel per 
fect contidence, that, although his establishment presents a large and 
well-arranged stock of rich and elegant manufactures, still the 
ordinary articles of utility may be purchased of him cheaper than 
elaewhere—for instance, the best single-bladed Penknives at Is. each 
are warranted; good Scissors at the same price; excellent Too'b- 
brushes 6d. each, and the best silver wire and solid back at 9d. each; 
good plain mahogany Writing-desks, 128. each; Work-boxes at #ll 
prices; six well-finished Table Knives and Forks for 6s.; Britannia 
Metal Tea and Coffee Pots; plated on steel and German steel articles 
all reasonable and good. There are plenty of persons ia the trade 
who have imitated articles of Mechi’s sole invention without being 
eandid enough to acknowledge it, such as his Patent Castellated 
Tooth-brushes, his Mechian Dressing-case, his Magic Strop and Paste, 
and soon. N.B.—The largest and newest stock in J.ondon of Papier 
Maché manufactures, such as Note-baskets, Hand-screens, Ci “i 
racks, Ink stands, Blotting books, Envelope-cases, Desks, Work a 
Card Boxes, Tables, Chees-boards, Tea-trays, and numerous 0 
articles. New Illustrated Catalogue just out. 





EAFNESS.—Lapiss’ Heap-Dness— 
The MIMOSA, or FLOWER CORNET, may be bape 
Walking, Morning, and Evening Dress.—W. PINE has perfect a 
registered this elegant and efficient Ear-Flower, which may be To 
without detection, with all the advantages of an Ear-Trompet. 
be obtained only of Mr. W. PINE, 352, STRAND, one won Ol 
Wellington Street.—-Pine’s Dionysian and Tympanum Vibrator, oe 
to every degree of Deafness, with all other acoustic improvemen!* 


various prices. 
ad 








SALE BY AUCTION. 


Library of Rare Books—Nine Days’ Sale. 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers nd 
Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their a 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on THURSDAY, November 29,8 ward 
lowing days, the LIBRARY of a well-known collector; cont! 
curious, rare, and valuable Books, in all classes of Literature 2 
rinted Books, an extraordinarily extensive assemblage of * 
lating to America and the Colonies, a ccllection of De Foved Trae 
believed to be the a i ao  Neag J — - 
relating to Charles I., old Poetry, Plays, Works co 
of rer J Engraving, Woodcuts, Emblems, &c. Catalogues are 0 
ready, and will be sent on application. 
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| ogieaaeat LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Established 1324. 


DIRECTORS, 

Captain C. John Bosanquet, R.N.| William A. Guy, M.D. 
Robert Cheere, Esq. Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S. 
Patrick Colquhoun, Esq., LL.D. James Murray, Esq. 

Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.S, Philip Rose, Esq. 

Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Samuel Skinner, Esq- 


Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 


New Rares or Premtum.—The Directors of this Society, with the 
view of meeting the wishes of the large class of perso:s who prefer 
the present Advantages of Reduced Premiums to a pr-spective bonus 
in the shape of an addition to their Policies, have constructed a new 
Scale, based on the safest aud most approved data—viz., the Expe- 
rience Tables recently compiled by a Committee of Actuaries, from 
the records of seventeen of the leading London offices. 

The Society now offers the following advantages :— 

The lowest Scale of Premium which can be safely alopted. 


Examrte 10 Assure £100. 


Age. | For One Year. |For Seven Years.| For Whole Life. 
| 














| &e & Ze & 224 | 
20 01 1 016 6 ;m 2 
30 | 0 13 5 019 6 2 2 10 
|i 2 8 e's ee Ff 
Other ages at proportionate rates. 


TTedonhted 





security, g d by a large capital, an inflnential 
proprietary, the long standing oi the office, and the satisfactory results 
of its business. 

Facility iu the settlement of claims. 

Liberty to travel in any part of Fk urope, without extra premium. 

Loans equivalent to the value of the policies. 

To those who desire to secure the advantages of a prospective 
bonus, by a small additional outlay, the deed of settlement assigns 
Four-tifths of the Profits. 

Bonuses may be commuted for equivalent reductions of premium 
at the option of the assured, by which arrangement the amount 
originally assured may be kept up at a continually decreasing cost. 

Iusurances effected on joint as well as on single lives, for short 
terms or otherwise, and to meet avy specified contingency. 

Premiums may be paid in one sum, or in aay other equitable man- 
ner, to meet the convenience of the public. 

The age of the life assured is admitted on the policy at the time 
of effecting the assurance, or at any other time, on production of 
satisfactory proot. 

Every information and assistance will be given to assurers, either 
at the offices, No. 7, Waterloo Place, London; or by the Society's 
ageuts, established in all principal towns. 


J. LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 





BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Capital—ONE MILLION. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4Viet.cap.9, and is so constituted as to afford the benetits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest exterit to policy holders, and to present 
— facilities and accommodation than are usually offered to the 
public, 

. The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually i ing fund, lated from the p i on upwards 
of 8000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: whilst the 
magnitude of the Company's transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 


2 PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 








[NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, College 
reen, Dublin. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—CHARLES GRAUAM, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—C HARLES DOWNES, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
B.L. Royd, Esq., Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
Dd. Q. Henriques, Esq. F. Il Thomson, Esq. 
4. G, Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 


SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the great 
teccess which has attended it since its commencement, its annual 
income being upwards of £99,000. 

fo 1341 the Company added a bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
ti Sum insured to all policies of the participating class from the 
peo were effected to the 31st December, 1840, and trom that 
— lst December, 1847, €2} per cent. per aunum was added at 

General Meeting cn 6th July, 1848. 

hebouus thus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
ber, 1843, is as follows :— 




















Piove Time Sum added to | Sum added to | Sum payable 
Wored.' Assured. | Policyin 1841.| Policy in 1848.| at Death. 
s. | | £ ad| 28d] Lad. 
‘I3yrs.10mts. 653 6 8 787 10 0 | 617016 8 
5000 12 \ears { 500 0 0 787 10 0 | 628710 0 
$000 10 years 300 0 0 787 10 0 | 6uS710 0 
po 8 years | 100 0 0 737.10 0 | 5987 10 0 
bay | oyeare | se oe | 675 0 O | 5675 0 0 
0 | 4 years te ee =| 450 0 0 | 5450 0 0 
5000 2 years aes 225 0 0 | 5225 0 0 
hoa | 
The 


Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, aud 
izone half need be paid for the first five years where the insurance 
i Every information will be afforded on application to 

sident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORNHILL. Established 
by Royal Charter of King George, a.v. 1720, the first for Life, Fire, 
and Marine Assurance. 
The expenses of the Life Department are paid by the Corporation, 
and not taken from the Premium paid. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Established 1823, Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William LV. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Sir T. FRANKLAND LEWIS, M.P., Bart., Chairman 
HENRY FREDERIC STEPHENSON, Exq., Deputy Chairman, 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Harnett, Esq. John Mendham, Esq. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 
Thomas Edgar, Esq. 

Puysic1an —John Ayrton Paris, M.D., F.R.S., No. 27, Dover Street. 
President of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Suacgron—Benjamin Travers, Esq., F.K.S8., No. 12, Bruton Street. 

ctuany—James Johw Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S8, 


The following are among the advantages offered by this Society :— 

Economy combined with Secoarry. 

The Ratss of Premiums are lower than those of any other Office 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and considerably 
lower than those of any other Mu/ual Assurance Society. 

The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided every fifth yeor 
among the assured, and a Bonus is added, after the Payment 
of the Fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected on the Par- 
ticipating Seale, if a claim accrue thereon prior to the next division 
of Profits. 

The Bonuses declared at the three former divisious, (arising from 
three-‘ourths only of the profits,) averaged 16, 31, and 36 per cent., 
respectively on the amounts of Premiums paid. 

The Bonus declared in 1849, (arising from the who'e of the prefits,) 
being the result cf the operations of the Society during the last five 
years upon the Mutual Principle, averaged 624 per cent. on tie 
Premiums received. z 

All Assurances effected during the year 1549, on the equal rates of 
—— will be eutitled to participate in the profits to be declared 
mn 1854 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this Society, 
resulting from low Premiums, and a division of the entire profits 
among the assured :— 
| The Annual | | Also a | 




















x | Economic) (“."". 
% | Premium ac Aopen —_ | Danwedis LS Total 
o£ cording to tht|ine Feo.) Sn im (Policies ot Zery Honus) | sum 
+=) Northampton |''¢ ECO) 89 im: | oven years|o" Policies payable 
<a | nomic | mediate " becoming at death. 
Rates to Assure B f standing Claims i 
£1000. ates. |Bonusof) 1949 was! — in 
| 

2ea | 2|2 |e | 2 £ 
20 20:15 10 1260 | 260 ; 108 | 12 1380 
30! 2613 5 | 1205 | 205 no ||) (2 132 
40 33:19 6 1140 | «140 1s | ll | 1269 
50, 45 6 0 | Wso | 30 | 129 | 10) | 1169 











Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 





CORPORATION of thee AMICABLE 
+ SOCIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, a.p. 1706.—Office, 50, Fleet 
Street, London. 

DIRECTORS. 


The Rt, Hon. the Farl of Devon. | Charles Fiddey, Esq. 

Richard Bentley, Eeq. Sir William Magnay, Bart. 
Francis Boott, M.D. Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Esq. 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. James Pulman, Esq. 

John Ebenezer Davies, Esq. John Round, Esq. 

Welbore Ellis, Esq. Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 


The Amicable Society is the oldest Institution in existence for 
granting Assurances on Lives. There is no proprietary body, and the 
whole of the pr: fits belong to the assured. Policies are granted either 
on the princi: le of an immediate participation in the surplue capital 
in case of death, or on the bonus principle. The bonus is appro- 
priated every seventh year, and may be applied to the reduction of the 
future premiums, or surrendered foran immediate payment of money. 
Assurances are likewise grauted for specified or fixed sums, at re- 
duced rates of premium, and on every contingency a ok cn the 
duration of life. THOMAS GALLOWAY, Registrar. 











OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH - 
eJ ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON ian OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extens ve in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first manu- 
facturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guineas each, 
cash,—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 





EF ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


tL hasrealized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections ofthe cuticle. Tie ‘‘Cosmetic 
Petrouins Soar,’ for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeabledemulcent influence on the hands,and on the most de- 
licate skin; orin the nursery, forinfants. The “‘ PETROLINE SHAVING 
Soar’’is peculiarly bland and balsamic,allaying the irritation feltin 
the employment oftheordinary alkaline compositions. 
A more detergeut antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
** Dispensary Soar,’’is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against 
the troublesome complaintknown as ringworm. 
The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is availablefor 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and othercontagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 

R. HENDRIE 


PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 








12 anv 13, Ticusornneg Seueet, Recent’s QuapRant. 


Just published. 


NLY: a New Tale for Christmas. By the 

F Author of “A Trap’ to Catch a Sunbeam,” “Old sollife,” &e, 
Price 1s. 6d. in an Illustrated Cover. 
Also, 


EL YDAIOUR: a New Book of Eastern 
Travel. By CHRISTOPHER PEMBERTON HODGSON, Author 
of *‘ Reminiscences of Australasia,” “The Wanderer,” &. Price 6s. 
morocco cloth boards. ‘ 


A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 


Price 1s, The Sixth Edition. 
Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 





Just Published with Portcaite, 


Aluanach be Gatha, 
1850. 


DULAU & CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE, 
Foreign BookseMers. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
AMARTINE’S HISTORY of the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION of 1843, with a fine Frontispiece, containing 
Portraits of Lamartine, Ledru Rollin, Dupon de I'Eure, Arago, Louis 
Blane, and Cremieux.—The recent volumes are, Schlegel’s Lectures 
on Modern History; Menzel’s Germany; Schiller’s Robbers and other 
Works; Goethe’s Autobiography, &c.; Schlegel’s Mstethic Works; 
Milton's Prose Works; Lamartine’s History of the Girondists; 
Ranke's History of the Popes; Wheatley on the Common Prayer; 
Coxe's Life of the Duke of Marlborough; Sheridan's Dramatic 
Works and Life ; Machiavelli’s Florence ; Lanzi’s History of Painting; 
Coxe’s House of Austria; Ockiey's History of the Saracens, 

enews of the Standard Library may be had of every Book- 
seller, 





Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 


SCHYLUS, Literally Translated into English 

_4 Prose, with Notes for S:udente, by TH. A. BUCKLEY, A.B., 

of Christ Church, Oxford.—The previous volumes are, Sophocles; 
Herodotus; Thucydides; Plato; and Livy: all with engraved busts. 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Monthly, price 5s. per volume, 


OHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. On 

the Ist of December, Vol. 2, containing LODGE’S PORTRAITS 
of ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of GREAT BRITAIN, embel- 
lished with Thirty Portraits, beautifully engraved on steel. The re- 
maiving volumes will appear punctually until the eight volumes 
are complete, after which will follow other works of the same high 
character. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





HEATH'S KEEPSAKE, 
Now readr, elegantly bound, price 21s. 


HE KEEPSAKE for 1850; with Twelve 
highly finished Engravings. Edited by the COUNTESS OF 
BLESSINGTON, assisted by the most Fashionable Writers of 
the day. 
“Most of the plates are designed and finished in a sage bert 
which it is not easy to conceive this branch of art to be carried.”. 


Globe. 

“ Altogether, as well in literary as in graphic merit, ‘ The Keepsake 
for 1850’ will be found worthy to rank with the proudest of its prede- 
cessors.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 


David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





THE COURT OF ST. JAMES’S. 
Now Ready, in 4to, beautifully bound, 21s. ; coloured Plates, 42s. 


HE COURT ALBUM: Fourteen Portraits of 
the Female Aristocracy, engravel by the first Artists, from 

Drawings by JOHN HAYTER. With Biographical Notices. 

“<The Court Album’ is the first of the illustrated Annuals for 

1850, and it is in every way worthy of the precedence accorded to it. 

These portraits are among the very best that have been pub- 

lished in any similar undertaking at any former period.” — 
rver. 

“The volume makes a very graceful and elegant table-book, and 

will doubtless be in request in high quarters.” — Atl. 


David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





THE FAVOURITE PRESENT FOR BOYS. 


Just published, embellished with several Hundred Engravings on 
Wood, new binding, price S¢. 6d. 


HE BOY’S OWN BOOK: a complete En- 
eyclopedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Re- 
creative, of Boyhood and Youth. New Edition, greatly enlarged, 
with the addition of many Engravings, beautifully ornamented with 
gold borders. 





David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














On the First of D: ber will be p 








blished, in BentLey’s MIscELLANY, 


THE FIRST PART OF 

















AN ENGLISH STORY. 
By ROBERT BELL, Avurtnor or “ Waystpr Pictures,” &e. &e. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 
MR. AINSWORTH’S WORKS IN SHILLING VOLUMES. 


This day is published, in Or 





tal Boards, plete in ONE VoLUME, 





WINDSOR 


BY W. HARRISON 


CAS TLE. 


AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
FORMING THE FIRST VOLUME OF THIS SERIES. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
To be had of all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 





In 8v0, cloth lettered, price 12s. 


ETTERS on the THEORY. of PROBA- 

4 BILITIES, applied to the Political and Moral Sciences. By 

M. A. QUETELET. Translated from the Freneh by Mr. O. G. 
DOWNES. 


“We have no doubt that the work will be eminently useful in 
this country.” — London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical 
Magazine. > 

“We have rarely seen a scientific work rendered with so much 

ce.” —Atlas. 
“The work is well nigh unique.”—Rambler, t 
“M. Quetelet has produced a work which ought to exist, and will 
exist, in every European language.”—Daily News. 

“We cordially recommend our readers to examine M. Quetelet’s 
admirable work.”—Church of England Quarterly Review. vl 

“We strongly recommend it as a popular and familiar exposition 
of scientific principle.” — Western Times. 

“The volume is full of facts of the utmost importance to all en 
gaged in the pursuits of this life, wherein the doctrine of chances is 
concerned.”—Literary Gazette. 


London: Charles and Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet Street. 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


On the 3ist instant will be published, Number Eight, 
price One Shilling, of 


AVID COPPERFIELD the YOUNGER, 








of BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By Cuantes Dickens. | 


With Illustrations by Hastor K. Browns. To be completed in 
Twenty Monthly Numbers. 


London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





NEW VOLUME OF SMITH’S SACRED ANNALS. 
This day is published, in Two Parts, crown Svo, price 12s., cloth, 


HE HISTORY and RELIGION of the 
HEBREW PEOPLE, from the Origin of the Nation to the 

Time of Christ. Forming Vol. II. of “Sacred Annals; or, Researches 
into the History and Religion of Mankind.” By GEORGE SMITH, 
F.A.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain aud 
Ireland, of the Royal Society of Literature, of the Trish Archaeological 


Society, &c.; Author of “Perilous Times,” and “The Religion of 
Ancieut Britain.” 


By the same Author, crown Svo, price 10s. cloth, 
SACRED ANNALS, Vol. 1. The Patriarchal 
Age, from the Creation to the Death of Isaac, 
*,* Each Volume of this work is complete in itself, and may be 
had separately. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





AS A CHRISTMAS OR NEW-YEAR’S PRESENT. 
Early in December will be Published, with 1000 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, a New and Cheaper Edition. 


HE PRAYER BOOK, ILLUSTRATED 
with Ornamental Borders, Initial Letters, Wood Engravings, 
Titles, &e, &e, 

“Not surpassed by the life engrossing, laborious productions of 
these good old trauscribers in cloistered cells of the past.”—The 
Morning Post. 

“There is not a page which has not something worthy of com- 
mendation.”—~ Atheneum. 

“The number, variety, and beauty of the devices that enrich the 
pages, far surpass anything that has been done in decorative printing.” 
—The Spectator. 

“It is impossible to speak too highly of the exceeding beauty of 
this work.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 
one noble devotional volume and fitting Christian manual.”—The 

imes. 

*,* A Few Copies of the First Edition in Royal Svo, may still be 
had, price 31. 3s, bound. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
THE BRITANNIA AND CONWAY TUBULAR BRIDGES. 
On December Ist, post 8vo. is. 


IGH-WAYS and DRY-WAYS. By the 
Author of “Stoxers and Poxers.” 

The hydraulic presses ard lifting apparatus are now being removed 
from the Anglesea to the Carnarvonshire shore, in order to raise 
the next tube as soon as it is floated tothe piers—an operation which, 
peg and tide permitting, will take place on the 3rd of next 
moath. 


Also, by the same, post Svo, 2s. 6d. 


THE RAILROAD and ELECTRIC TELE- 


GRAPH; orthe Lonpon and Nortu Western Rattway. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





T ONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS, pub- 
.4 lished in Great Britain from 1514 to 1846, with their sizes, 
prizes, and publishers’ names, in One thick Vol. 8vo, price 11. 8s., 
cloth lettered. 
HE CLASSIFIED INDEX; or, 
Brstrotarca Lonpinensis, in S8vo, price 14s., cloth 
lettered. 
Also, just published, 


[THE SUPPLEMENTS to the Anove, the 


whole forming a complete Vade-Mecum to the Literature of 
Great Britain from 1814 to 1849. 


T. Hodgson, Bent’s Literary Advertiser Office, 13, Paternoster Row. 





20, Gazat Manvsonovcn Srargr, 


MR. SHOBERL’S NEW WORKS. 







I. 


On the 28th inst. will be published, in 2 vols. small 8yo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 


LIEUT.-COLONEL NAPIER’S 


EXCURSIONS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA, 






Il. 


Also just ready, in 3 vols. 


FLIES IN AMBER, 


BY MISS PARDOE. 


Ii 


COUNTRY QUARTERS. 


A NOVEL. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


WITH A MEMOIR OF HER LADYSHIP, BY HER NIECE, MISS POWER, 


Three Volumes. 





WILLIAM SHOBERL, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough Street. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bert and Braprurtr, Edinburgh; 
for Ireland, Mr. Witntam Roseartsoy, Dublin. 


*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 

















In a few days, fep. Svo, 5s. 


HRISTMAS TYDE: a Collection of Poetical 


Pieces suited to the season. 

Also, fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

PASSION WEEK: a Companion Volume. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, Second Edition, Svo, 4s. 
ERMONS Preached in the Parish Charch of 


8. Mary Church, in the Diocese of Exeter, by the Rev. W. 


Also, by the same Author, 


An INQUIRY into the DOCTRINE of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND upon ABSOLUTION. 8vo, 12s. 


HOLY BAPTISM: 
The OUTWARD MEANS of GRACE: a 


Sermon preached in the Church of 8. Mary, Totnes, at the Visitation 
of the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop ot Exeter. August 12, 1848. 
(Published by request.) Fourth Edition. S8vo, 1s. 


The ANCIENT LITURGY of the CHURCH 

Second Edition. 1846. 8vo, 15s. 
MONUMENTA RITUALIA ECCLESIZ 

ANGLICAN. Three Vols. 8vo. 1817. £2 8s. 


A HISTORY of the MARTIN MARPRE- 
LATE CONTROVERSY in the REIGN of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Wil'iam Pickering, 177, Ficcadilly. 


a Dissertation. 





A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FESTUS.” 
Shortly will be published, fep. 8vo, cloth gilt. 
HE ANGEL WORLD, and Other Poems. 
By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 
London: W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





BURIAL OF THE DEAD IN THE MIDST OF THE LIVING. 


“Death presses upon death; and, partly from the exhalatious of 
those who have sickened, and partly fre 


om the corp 
d th 





atmosphere of the affected “area. 
fomites, and the presence of the s' 
propagation. 








Just published, Second Edition, price 1s. 6d. 
SERIES of LECTURES on this Momentous 


and its connexion with the present Epidemic. 
RED WALKER, Surgeon, Aut 
from Grave Yards.’ &€. 

Longmans, Paternoster Row; Highley, 32, Fleet Street; and all 


Booksellers, 


are propag 
And now, both 
tricken have ceased to be the con- 
The simple atmosphere drawn in as we 
breathe is in itself and of itself sufficient to destroy; and it « 
even those who have been removed with all care from the in 
provided only that their bodies be impregnated with the humours 
adapted to the receipt of the influence.” 
“Dr. SYDENHAM, on the Pestilential Fever, and the Plague 
of the years 1665 and 1666.” 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 
2. 
On the 28th, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


The History of Peter the Cruel. 


By M. MERIMEE. 
FROM THE FRENCH, WITH NOTES. 


Il. 
On the 29th, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
The Marriage Contract. 
By MISS RAIKES, 


In. 
On the 26th, in 2 vols, post 8vyo, £1 1s. 
The Cradle of the Twin Giants: 
Science and History. 
By the Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Librarian of Sion College. 


Iv. 
On the 28th, in crown 8vo, price 6s. neatly bound, 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF} 
Mr. Prescott’s Historical Works, 
CONCLUDING 
“THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA.” 


N.B.—“Mr. Prescott’s Historical Works” will be completed in 
Eight Monthly Volumes. 


v. 
On the 28th, complete in 1 vol. neatly bound, 3s. 6d. 


Captain Marryat’s Olla Podrida. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 








NEW AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF MR. WILLIAMS’S 
COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS. 
In small 8vo, price 8s, 6d. (completing the Series), 


‘HE GOSPEL NARRATIVE of OUR 
* LORD'S MINISTRY (the THIRD YEAR) HARMONIZED: 
with REFLECTIONS. ly the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Riving‘ons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had the previous Volumes,—viz. : 
1.The INTRODUCTION, containing THOUGHTS on the 
STUDY of the GOSPELS. 8s,—2. The NATIVITY. 8s 6d.—3. The 
MINISTRY (SECOND YEAR). 8s.—4. The HOLY WEEK, 8s. 6d. 
—5. The PASSION. 8s.—6. The RESURRECTION. 8s. 





First Monthly Part, price 1s., on 1st December. 


O T E S and UERTE 8: 
A MEDIUM OF INTER-COMMUNICATION FOR 
MraeaRy MEN, ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGISTS, 
e. 
Every Saturday, price 3d.. or stamped, 4d. A Specimen Number 
seat on receipt of four postage stamps. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 contain NOTES, &e , by Messrs. Bruce, Payne, 


Collier, Burtt, Bolton Corney, P. Cunningham, Foss, Hawkins, 
Thoms, Albert Way, Rev. Dr. Maitland, Sir F. Madden, &c. 


Order of all Booksellers and N 








LYRA CZECHO—SLOVANICA. 
This day, foolseap octavo, 5s. 


OHEMIAN POEMS, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN; Translated from the Original Slavonic, with an 
Introductory Essay, by A. H. WRATISLAW, M.A,, Fellow and 
Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE, or 

‘ MENAGERE.—The Publishers beg to acquaint the trade, that 

ane days they will be able to surr1y the remaining onpeRs of 
Org. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Olivier, Pall Mall. 











This day is published, 


NNALS of the PENINSULAR CAM- 
PAIGNS. By THOMAS HAMILTON, Eszq., late of the 29th 
seston,” —— of “Cyril Thorntop,” “Men and Manners in 


ni New Edition, Revised and Augmented by FR EDERICK HARD- 
‘AN, Esq., Author of “Peninsular Scenes and Sketches.” In One 


Volume Octavo. Price 16s., cloth. 
William Ri le a and Sons, PAinb gt and London. 














COMPLETION OF JOHNSTON'S PHYSICAL ATLAS, QUARTO EDITION. 


This Day is Published, 
In One Volume Imperial Quarto, handsomely bound, half-moroceo, price £2 12s. 6d., 
THE PHYSICAL: ATLAS 
OF 


NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


Reduced from the Edition in Imperial Folio, 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND FAMILIES. 
BY ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 


GEOGRAPHER AT EDINBURGH IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, HONORARY MEMBER OF THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, BERLIN. 


THIS Edition contains TWENTY-FIVE MAPS, including a PALAZONTOLOGICAL and GEOLOGICAL MAP of the 
BRITISH ISLANDS, engraved in the highest Style of Art, expressly for this Edition, by Messrs. W. & A. K. Jonnston, 
and carefully coloured under their superintendence ; with DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS, and a VERY COPIOUS 
INDEX 





Lately Published, by the same Author, 
I. 
In Imperial Folio, half-bound russia or morocco, price £10 10s., 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS; 
A Series of Maps and Ellustrations 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


OPINIONS. 


“ That admirable and beautiful publication.”— Government Geological Survucy. 

“ The beauty of the execution of the Maps is commensurate with the intrinsic importance of their matter.”—Lord 
Colchester, President Geog. Society. ‘ 

“ Their lordships are fully 
the Admiralty. 

“ These Maps on Physical Geography are exceedingly instructive and interesting; and the knowledge they convey is 
not to be found in any other Atlas.”—Sir D. Brewster. 

“ The greatest boon that has ever been conferred on the geographical education of the empire.”—Professor Pillans. 

“ The execution of the ‘ Fhysical Atlas’ appears to me extremely beautiful.”—Professor J. D. Forbes. 

“ The author avails herself of an opportunity of expressing her admiration of the accuracy, extent, and execution of 
this Atlas, and of the vaiuable information it contains, which has afforded her the greatest assistance.”— Mrs. Somerville’s 
Physical Geography. 

“ You have rendered a most essential service to the dissemination of a knowledge of cosmography.”—The Baron von 
Humboldt. 

** This so highly useful work, indispensable to every one occupied in studying the great features of the earth.” —The 
Baron von Buch. 

“ We know of no work of which the methods are so well fitted for the instruction of those who come ignorantly to the 
subject.”"— Quarterly Review. 

“ A treasure of incalculable value.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“ The most perfect of the numerous works of this kind with which science has lately obliged the world—the superb 
* Physical Atlas’ of Johnston.”—Dublin University Magazine. 

“ Embodies the materials of many volumes—the results of long years of research; and exhibits the most valuable 
thoughts of the most distinguished men of the aze, pictured visibly to the eye.”—Edinburgh Review. 

“ The book before us is, in short, a graphic encyclopzedia of the an Atlas of human knowledge done into 
maps.’’— dtheneum. 

“ A gigantic monument of the genius of science of the present day.”— New York Literary World. 

“ We venture to predict, that not many years will elapse before the common ‘ Geographical Atlas’ itself will not be in 
greater request.”—Eraminer. 

“ By devoting a single hour to the contemplation of our globe in the diorama of a ‘ Physical Atlas,’ the student will 
witness the grandeur of the tenement in which he dwells, and will not fail to appreciate the beautiful conception of Hum- 
boldt, when he speaks of ‘ the life of the earth.’”—North British Review. 


ible of the i ity and extensive information displayed in this Atlas.”—T7he Lords of 





sf 








II. 
In Imperial Folio, half-bound russia, price £8 8s., 


THE NATIONAL ATLAS 


OF 


HISTORICAL, COMMERCIAL, AND POLITICAL . GEOGRAPHY ; 
From the most Recent anv Authentic Sources. 


A New Epition; with an Inpex of upwards of 14,000 Names of Places, compiled from the Maps. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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MR. NEWBY’S 
IMPORTANT NEW WORKES 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 


In3 cate. eathien, 21 11s. 6d. 
DARK SCENES OF HISTORY. 


y G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., 
Author of “ Darnley,” “ Richelieu,” “The Forgery,” “ The Woodman.” 


1. 
In 8 vols, demy Svo, £2 2s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL 
TATES 


s ° 
By JOHN MILEY, D.D., Anthor of “ Rome under Paganism 
and the Popes.” 


11. 
THE PEER’S DAUGHTER. 
A Novas, in 3 vols, By LADY BULWER LYTTON. 


Iv. 
OUR GUARDIAN. 
A Novert, in 3 vols. By the Author of “ My Sister Minnie,” 
“Georgina Hammond,’’ &c. 


ve 
ROUGH AND SMOOTH. 
A Nova. By the Author of * Recollections of a French Marchioness.” 
(Just published. 


vi. 
THE UNCLE’S LEGACY. 
A Novagt, in 3 vols. By J. B. TORR, Esq. 
(Just published, 


vil. 
LIFE’S SUNSHINE. 
A Nove... By MISS H. M. RATHBONE, 


Vit 
A NEW TALE FOR CHRISTMAS. 
In December, price 5s. 


CHRISTMAS SHADOWS. 
4 TALE OF THE POOR NEEDLEWOMEN. 
With numerous Illustrations on Steel. 


Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols. 
THE GOLDEN CALF. 


“ In its pages a certain duke, a certain king. and a certain polit'cal 
leader are made to figure as large as life. But it is rendered doubly 
piquant by the seasoning.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 

“A most clever, but most stinging book ; treading too closely upon 
the heels of reality to be quite agreeable to the living personages 
whose characters are portrayed in it with such fidelity as to render 
any mistake impossible.”—John Bull. 

“Among the other incidents wrought into this web of mixed 
patterns, is the failure of Covent-Garden Opera, where thé ‘syrens 
were discovered to be harpies, and the sylphs cormorants. It forms 
an entertaining miscellany of light reading.”— Literary Gazette. 

“Racy sketches of society, dukes, rectors. doctors, members of 
P nt, rai , Antiquari ladies, governesses, du 
usurers ; iu short, all the leading worshippers of the Golden Calh in 
English et hope sony in onoccenien a a Weekly News. 

« sul of this fiction is the prodigality and speculative mania 
of our day—the Duke of Buckingham and Mr. Hudson being the 
— although a great many other public notables are 

i “ 


nto the story. There is smartness in the writing, and 





pungency in hitting off the palpable traits of public men. The best 
thing of the kind is a skeich of Disraeli.” Spectator. 

“It is a general attack upon all persons who have rendered their 
names well known by railway speculations. It will excite a sensation 
in drawing-rooms, in counting-houses, and in circulating libraries.” — 
Morning Herald. 

“It will maze a greater ion than ‘C 
political and fashionable world.” 





ingsby’ amongst the 


Price 8. 6d. 
JEW-DE-BRASS. 
By PAUL PINDAR, 


mn. 
A Second Edition, in 3 vols. 
THE MAN. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


Iv. 
In 3 vols, 
MATERNAL LOVE. 
By MRS, LOUDON. 

“A most amusing book.” — Athenaeum. 

“ Moral without dictation, natural in its ch \ ggerated 
in its and ing in the progress of the story.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“ Evidently pictured from the life.”—-New Monthly. 








In 2 vols, 
CRAYFORD. 
Au amusing well-written tale of social life.’—Britannia. 
vi. 
In 3 vols. 
BLACK WILLIAM'S GRAVE. 
4 ROMANCE OF NORTH WALES, 
Vals. i ‘oad Il. 
4 CATHOLIO HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 
By W. B. MACCABE, Esq. 
Second Edition, in 4to, 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE GREEKS. 


Illustrated by Fifty-four Subjects by Scharf, 


T. C. NEWBY, 80, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 





NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


1. 

PANTHEA, THE SPIRIT OF 
NATURE. By ROBERT HUNT, Author of “The Poetry of Science.” 
One vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“The object of the author of this singular work is to show the 
difficulties whi inquiri ind has to ene whe hi 
for truth through the various systems of modern 
Throughout, ample opp ities are afforded for conveying scientific 
information in a popular form, and these have been liberally and wei! 
embraced by the author.”—Athenaum. 


a 
y ~ 
A REVIEW of the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION of 1848, from the 24th of February to the Election of the 
First President. By Captain CHAMIER, R.N. In two vols. 8vo. 21s. 

“Among the various histories or reviews that have appeared on the 
subject, Captain Chamier’s is the best as regards readableness and 
freshness. During the Revolution and its subsequent events he 
appears to have been everywhere—a visitor of the Ciubs—an habitué 
of the Chamber—-a spectator of every sight aud in the thickest of 
every émeute.”—Spectator. 

“This dashing account from the pen of an eye-witness of no com- 
mon talents or power of description will gratity no small share of 
public curiosity.”—Literary Gazette. 

“These volumes offer an attraction perfectly irresistible.” 

forning Post. 
“ An abund and description.” 
Weekly Chronicle. 


prea 
‘ _~ 
The POETRY of SCIENCE; or, 
Studies of tke Physical Phenomena of Nature. By ROBERT 
HUNT. Second Edition. Revised and Corrected by the Author. 
With an Index. One vol. 8vo, 12s. Fon the 25th. 

“Mr, Hunt places before us, in the most attractive form, and in 
language intelligib'e to the merest tyro in science, a resumé of all that 
inductive science and experiment have made known of the wondrous 
phenomena of nature.”—Morning Hera’d. 

“The design of Mr. Hunt’s volume is striking and good. To show 
that the facts of science are as full of poetry as the most poetical 
fancies ever founded on an imperfect observation, and a distant sus- 
picion of them; to show that, if the Dryads no longer haunt the 
woods, there is, in every forest, in every tree, in every leaf, a beautiful 
and wonderful creation, always changing, always going on, —i: ure 
pose worthy of the natural philosopher, and salutary to the spirit of 
the age. This, the main object of Mr. Hunt's book, is attained. It 
—— besides a fund of knowledge; and is the work of an eloquent 
and earnest man.”— Examiner. 


EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 


Second Series. Crown 8vo. Beautifully Illustrated and bound. 16s. 
Coloured and bound extra, gilt elges, 21s. [On the 28th, 
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EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 
First Series. Crown Svo. Beautifully Illustrated and bound. 16s. 
Coloured and bound in silk, gilt edges, 21s. 

“We cannot take leave of the work without assuring our readers 
that we have seldom been in pany with so iniog ide to 
the Insect World. We should, however, give an imperfect idea ot its 
merits if we did not speak of its beautiful illustratious, and amusing 
tail-pieces. At the head of each chapter is a well-executed engraving 
of some one or more of the insec's described, in their natural attitudes 
and characters, whilst the tail-pieces consist of humanized portraits of 
the same creatures, engaged in some of the occupations with which 
the writer has endeavoured to enlist our sympat hies."’—Athenaum. 

“The whole pile of Natural History—fable, ry, theory, and fact 
—is stuck over with quaint apophthegms and shrewd maxims deduc-d 
for the benefit of mau from the contemplation of such tiny monitors 
as gnats and moths, Altogether the book is a curious and interesting 
oue, quaint and clever, genial and well informed.”— Morning Chronicle. 


vi. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of IRE- 
LAND. By WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq., Pres. Nat. Hist. and 
Phil. Soc. of Belfast. Vols.1.&11.—BIRDS, Vol.I. 16s. 

“ Our readers, if once they get hold of this volume, will not readily 
lay it down; for while habits are dwelt upon in a manner so amusing 
that we have known extracts to be read aloud to a delighted circle of 
children, it contains the precise information which the ornithologist 
demands, and brings forward topics both of popular and scieatitic in- 
terest, such as the geographical distribution of species, the causes 
which seem to operate ov their increase and decrease, their migra- 
tions, their uses to man, the occasional injuries they inflict, and the 
important benefits they eonfer.”— Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical 

ience. (Vol. II. in the press, 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of 


BRAZIL during the Years 1936-41. By the late GEORGE GARD- 
NER, M.D., F.L.S., Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Ceylon. and cheaper Edition. Svo, 12¢. 
“'Yhe narrative of his varied adventures forms not only to the en- 
thusiastic botanist, but to the general reader, an exceedingly enter- 
taining a. d also instructive book, from the new view which it gives of 
the society of Brazil—particularly in its less known provinces,” 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
“ These ‘ Travels in the Interior of Brazil’ are full of attraction.” 
Spectator. 
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THOUGHTS on a PEBBLE; or, a 
First Lesson in Geology. By G. A. MANTELL, LL.D., F B.S, &c. 
Eighth Edition. Considerably enlarged. With a Portrait. 5s. 
“This elegant little book, illustrated by fine colonred plates and 
wood-eugravings, serves to convey some of the grandest truths in 
Geology. Tue style is lucid, eloguent, poetical, aud philosophical.” 
American Journal of Science. 
“T have just procured « little work for my young pupils, entitled 
‘Thoughts on a Pebble; or, a First Lesson in Geology,’ by Dr. Mantell, 
and I must request you to read it; for although it does not consist of 
more than thirty pages (increased in the present edition to upwards 
of a huodred) it will expand to your view a new world that will 
’— Philosophy in Sport. 


astonish and celight you. 
LONDON: REEVE, BENHAM, AND REEVE, 
~ King Williom Street, Strand. 
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LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES 


of ENGLAND. From the Norman Conquest till the Death of Lon 
Mansfield. 2 vols. 8vo. 


™. Guizot. 
The ENGLISH REVOLUTION of 


1640-1688, and the Causes of its Success. 8vo. 


Archdeacon Wilberforce. 
The DOCTRINE of HOLY BAP. 


TISM, with Remarks upon the Rev. W. Goole’s Effects of Infant 
Baptism. 8vo. 


George Borrow, Esq. 
LAVENGRO, an Avrosiocrapny, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
George Grote, Esq. 
HISTORY of GREECE (continued), 


From the Peace of Nikias down to the Battle of Knidus. (3.c. 42) to 
394.) Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Charles Macfarlane, Esq. 


TURKEY AND ITS DESTINY. 


The result of recent Journeys made in that Country. 2 vols. 8vo, 


Peter Cunningham, Esq. 


HANDBOOK OF LONDON: 


Pasrand Passxnt. A New Edition, revised. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


Thomas H. Dyer, Esq. 
LIFE OF JOHN CALVIN. Con- 


piled from authentic Sources, and particularly from his Corre 


spondence: Portrait. svo. 
George Ticknor, Esq. 
A HISTORY of SPANISH 


LITERATURE. With Criticism on particular Works, and Biogra- 
phical Notices of Prominent Wiiters. 3 vols. vo. 


Sir Humphry Davy. 
CONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL; 


and SALMONIA, or DAYS of FLY FISHING. New Edition, 
Beautifully printed. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 


Author of “ Bertha's Journal.” 


The HEIRESS in her MINORITY; 


or, Progress of Character. A Work for Young Persons. 2 vols. 12mo, 


Dr. Wm. Smith. 
A NEW CLASSICAL DICTION- 


ARY, of GREEK and ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPBY, 
= GEOGRAPHY. For the Use of Colleges and Schools, One 
volume 8vo. 


John Paget, Esq. 
HUNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA. 


With R ks on their Condition, Social, Political, and Economical. 
New Editiqn. Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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Earliest Period in various Countries. Plates and Woodcuts. 8¥0. 


Washington Irving, Esq. 
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Edition. Maps. 3 vols. svo. 
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